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EMPIRICISM IN ETHICS 


My object in this paper will be to try to defend empirical ethical theories 
from some of the objections which have been levelled against them. By 
an empirical ethical theory, I mean an ethical theory which fulfils all of the 
following conditions. It must hold that our concepts of goodness, of rectitude, 
and of duty are empirical, not a priori, concepts. It must hold that the 
facts that certain actions are right, that certain men and certain states of 
affairs are good, and that it is a duty to behave in certain ways and to refrain 
from behaving in others, are contingent facts, and not necessary truths. 
And it must hold that these facts are not known to be true a@ priori, but 
only by means of experience and observation. The experience and observa- 
tion by which, according to empiricism, such truths are known, must be 
of the common or garden sort by which we know truths about the behaviour 
of material objects, or of what goes on in our minds. To say that we do 
know moral truths by experience, but that it is experience of a world of 
values as distinct from a world of facts, or that it is a different level of ex- 
perience from that which is accessible to the scientist qua scientist, is not 
really to make a concession to empiricism, and I shall not be considering 
any theory of this sort in the following paper. 

I must at this stage make it clear that I do not regard any one of that 
class of theories which are often referred to as ‘ emotive ’ or ‘ interjectional ’ 
theories of ethics as empirical. On some species of this view, words like 
‘good ’, ‘right’, and ‘ ought’ do not express concepts at all. Hence they 
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cannot express concepts which are empirical. And on all forms of this view, 
ethical sentences, or that which is peculiarly ethical about ethical sentences, 
do not express propositions, but communications more like commands or 
wishes. Hence they cannot be true or false, and so can neither be contin. 
gently true, nor be known to be true a posteriori. 

Of course, if varieties of the emotive theory of ethics are not empirical, 
neither are they rationalistic. If ethical words do not express ethical con. 
cepts, they do not express a priori ethical concepts. If ethical sentences 
do not serve for the assertion of ethical propositions, they do not serve for 
the assertion of a priori and necessary ethical propositions. So varieties 
of the emotive theory of ethics are neither rationalistic nor empirical; 
those who hold some form of this theory are not committed, simply in 
virtue of the fact of holding it, either to rationalism or to empiricism. The 
same reasoning shows that such theories are neither naturalistic nor non- 
naturalistic, neither subjective nor objective. For if ethical words do not 
refer to concepts at all, they do not refer to concepts which either can or 
cannot be defined in terms of ‘ natural’ concepts. And if ethical sentences 
do not express propositions, they cannot express propositions which either 
are or are not about the state of mind of the person who asserts them. 

In this paper I propose to consider objections against the possibility of 
empirical ethical theories in principle; and to neglect difficulties which 
would apply to one sort of empirical theory, but not to others. For this 
reason, I do not propose, even were it within my power, to attempt to 
elaborate a form of empirical ethical theory which I think can be regarded 
as satisfactory. Nor do I propose to recommend any one of those numerous 
empirical ethical theories which have already been elaborated. And 0, 
even if I succeed in achieving my object, this paper will be inconclusive. 
What I am setting out to do, however, is not for this reason unimportant. 
For there are certain difficulties which have led some philosophers to reject 
all empirical theories out of hand as being in principle impossible. If, there- 
fore, I succeed in showing that these supposed difficulties are merely pre- 
judices, perhaps more serious consideration will be given to those empirical 
ethical theories which are already in existence, and attempts made, which 
might not otherwise have been made, to put forward new ones better than 
the old. 

The objections, which purport to show that any empirical ethical theory 
is in principle impossible, are these. First, it is objected that ethical concepts 
cannot be empirical, for any theory which holds that they are must commit 
the ‘ naturalistic fallacy ’. Secondly, it is objected that ethical propositions 
cannot be known by experience and observation, because, if they can, 
questions of right and wrong will be questions to which we must go to the 
empirical scientist for an answer. Lastly, it is objected that ethical truths 
cannot just be contingent facts, for, if they are, we will have to admit the 
possibility of a world in which what in this world is right is wrong, and in 
which what in this world is wrong is right ; whereas such a world is incon- 
ceivable. I shall try to answer these objections one by one. 
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Tue ‘ NaTuRALISTIC Fattacy; : ARE Ernicat Concepts A PRIORI? 


Many philosophers have thought that any view which held that ethical 
concepts were empirical could be rejected on the ground that it committed 
the ‘ naturalistic fallacy’. Let us go through the mistakes which might 
be made in defining an ethical concept. Let us enquire whether it is in any 
of these that the ‘ naturalistic fallacy ’ consists ; whether they are mistakes 
which any definition of an ethical concept in terms of an empirical concept 
must commit; and whether the fact that such definitions commit it can 
be used as an argument for rejecting them. 

The ‘naturalistic fallacy’ cannot consist in just any sort of wrong 
definition of an ethical concept, or, if this is all in which it consists, phil- 
osophers have been sadly mistaken in thinking that any important conse- 
quences followed from the fact that it could be committed. For many phil- 
osophers have tried to use the fact, if it is a fact, that the ‘ naturalistic 
fallacy ’ is a fallacy, as an argument for rejecting out of hand certain classes 
of definitions of ethical concepts. Whereas if the ‘ naturalistic fallacy ’ is 
just any sort of wrong definition of an ethical concept, no definition of any 
ethical concept whatsoever can be rejected for the reason that it commits 
the ‘ naturalistic fallacy ’. For the argument ‘ This definition of this ethical 
concept must be rejected because it commits the naturalistic fallacy ’ comes 
to no more than this: ‘ This definition of this ethical concept must be 
rejected because it is wrong’. And though no better reason for rejecting 
any definition of an ethical concept could be given than that the definition 
is wrong, the fact that the definition commits the ‘ naturalistic fallacy ’ 
can be no reason for thinking that it is wrong, if to say that it commits 
the naturalistic fallacy is no more than to say it is wrong. But if the fact 
that it commits the ‘ naturalistic fallacy ’ cannot be given as the reason for 
thinking that any definition of an ethical concept is wrong, it cannot be 
given as the reason for thinking that the definition of an ethical concept 
in terms of empirical concepts is wrong. We must show that such definitions 
are wrong in order to show that they commit the ‘ naturalistic fallacy ’, 
and not vice versa. 

Perhaps, it may be suggested, the ‘ naturalistic fallacy * consists, not just 
in defining ethical terms wrongly, as the last suggestion we considered held, 
but in defining ethical concepts, which are a priori, in terms of empirical 
concepts. 

I do not think that the ‘ naturalistic fallacy’ can consist in defining 
a priori concepts in terms of empirical concepts. For it seems to me that 
those philosophers who have held that there was such a thing as the natural- 
istic fallacy, and that certain definitions of ethical concepts must be rejected 
because they committed it, have thought that the ‘ naturalistic fallacy ’ was 
something peculiar to definitions of ethical concepts ; that it was a fallacy 
which definitions of ethical concepts could commit, but not definitions of 
other sorts of concept. But if the ‘ naturalistic fallacy’ does consist in 
the defining of an a priori concept in terms of an empirical concept, then it 
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is a fallacy which a definition of any a priori concept in terms of any empirical 
concept must commit, whether the a priori concept defined is an ethical 
concept or not. Hence, if the ‘ naturalistic fallacy’ consists in defining 
a priori concepts in terms of empirical concepts, it is not a fallacy which is 
peculiar to definitions of ethical concepts. Furthermore, if the ‘ naturalistic 
fallacy ’ consists in defining @ priori concepts in terms of empirical concepts, 
then some definitions of ethical terms which have been held to exemplify 
the ‘ naturalistic fallacy ’ do not really exemplify it. For it has been held 
that definitions of ethical concepts in terms of our concept of the volitions 
of God are manifestations of the naturalistic fallacy. Now it is at least 
doubtful whether our concepts of the volitions of God are empirical concepts, 
and it seems to me that it would be held that the ‘ naturalistic fallacy’ 
had been committed, even if it was certain that they were not. But if the 
‘naturalistic fallacy ’ is a fallacy which even definitions of ethical concepts 
in terms of a priori concepts can commit, it cannot consist in the definition 
of a priori concepts in terms of empirical concepts. 

Even if the ‘ naturalistic fallacy’ did consist in defining an a priori 
concept in terms of an empirical concept, the argument ‘ This is a definition 
of an ethical concept in terms of an empirical concept ; therefore it commits 
the naturalistic fallacy ; therefore it must be rejected ’ is illegitimate. It 
is illegitimate because it is only valid if we first make the assumption that 
ethical concepts are a priori; if they are not a priori, then we may define 
them in terms of empirical concepts without committing the ‘ naturalistic 
fallacy’. And so we cannot offer the fact that a definition of an ethical 
concept in terms of an empirical concept commits the ‘ naturalistic fallacy ’ 
as a reason for thinking that ethical concepts are a priori concepts. We can 
only offer the fact that ethical concepts are a priori as a reason for thinking 
that definitions of them in terms of empirical concepts would commit the 
‘naturalistic fallacy’. Hence the argument ‘ Empiricism in ethics is false 
because all empirical definitions of ethical concepts commit the naturalistic 
fallacy ’ begs the question. We must first know that empiricism in ethics 
is false, if we are to know that definitions of ethical concepts in terms of 
empirical concepts do commit the ‘ naturalistic fallacy ’. 

Does the ‘ naturalistic fallacy ’ consist in attempting to define a concept 
which is in fact incapable of definition ; which is incapable of definition 
because it is simple, and does not consist of other concepts, which are its 
parts ? 

I do not think that the ‘ naturalistic fallacy’ can be held to consist 
in this; for if this is what the ‘ naturalistic fallacy’ is, we would have to 
say that definitions commit the ‘ naturalistic fallacy ’ which are not normally 
held to commit it. For example, if I were to try to define redness as a light 
wave of a certain frequency, I would, if redness is indefinable, be attempting 
to define the indefinable. But I would not normally be held to have com- 
mitted the ‘ naturalistic fallacy ’, for the concept I am attempting to define 
is not an ethical concept. Similarly, if I attempted to define goodness as 
that which ought to be produced, I would, if goodness is indefinable, be 
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attempting to define the indefinable. But again, it would not normally be 
held that I had committed the ‘ naturalistic fallacy’, for the concept in 
terms of which goodness is defined is itself an ethical concept. 

And even if the ‘ naturalistic fallacy ’ did consist in defining an indefinable 
concept, the argument ‘ Definitions of ethical concepts in terms of empirical 
concepts commit the naturalistic fallacy ; therefore they must be rejected ’ 
cannot be regarded as satisfactory. For if definitions of ethical concepts in 
terms of empirical concepts are mistaken, they are not mistaken because 
they are empirical definitions of ethical concepts, but simply because they 
are definitions of ethical concepts. And so from the fact, if it is a fact, 
that any empirical definition of ethical concepts must be wrong (because 
it is a definition, not because it is an empirical definition), it does not follow 
that ethical concepts are therefore a priori. To say that a concept is in- 
definable is one thing ; to say that it is a priori is another. From the fact 
that a concept is indefinable it does not follow that it is a priort. It may 
well be an indefinable empirical concept. 

To commit the ‘ naturalistic fallacy ’, therefore, is not to attempt to 
define the indefinable. Does it consist in an attempt to define an ethical 
concept in terms of a concept which is not ethical ? 

Before we can say whether it does consist in this or not, we must ask 
ourselves what we mean to say when we assert of a concept that it is an 
ethical concept. It should be quite clear from the preceding discussion that 
to say that a concept is an ethical concept is not to say that it is an a priori 
concept, nor is it to say that it is an indefinable concept. For there are, or, 
at any rate, may very well be, a priori concepts other than ethical concepts, 
and indefinable concepts other than ethical concepts. Hence being a priori 
or being indefinable, cannot be what is peculiar about ethical concepts ; 
hence it does not follow from the fact that a concept is an ethical concept 
either that it is a priori or that it is indefinable—though, of course, it may 
be both, or either, as a matter of fact. 

What, then, is peculiar about ethical concepts, if it is not the fact, if it 
is a fact, that they are a priori, nor the fact, if it is a fact, that they are 
indefinable ? It may be that what is peculiar about ethical concepts, that 
what we mean to say of them when we assert that they are ethical concepts, 
is something which is itself indefinable. It may be that, if ethical concepts 
are peculiar, then they are peculiar in an unanalysable way. It may be 
that ethical concepts, if they are unique, are unique in respect of the fact 
that they, and they alone, possess a property which is unanalysable, which 
is the property we assert of these concepts when we assert that they are 
ethical concepts. But it should be noticed that, from the fact that the 
respect in which ethical concepts are unique is unanalysable, it does not 
follow that ethical concepts are themselves unanalysable. To say that 
members of a certain class of concepts are unique is not to assert that they 
are unanalysable, for there may be unanalysable concepts other than ethical 
concepts. If ethical concepts are unanalysable, it cannot be in the fact 
that they are unanalysable that their uniqueness consists. 
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No argument can be made from the fact that ethical concepts are unique ( 
to the fact that they are indefinable, or to the fact that they are a priori, 1 
Let us suppose that ethical concepts do have something, other than the 
fact that they are a priori, or the fact that they are indefinable, which is ( 
common and peculiar to them, and which justifies the application to them 
alone of the adjective ‘ethical’. This leaves it an open question whether ; 
ethical concepts have parts, in terms of which they may be defined, or ( 
whether they have no parts, and are, in fact, indefinable. Hence we must 
make up our rhinds whether or not we are to call the parts of ethical con- ( 
cepts, if they have any parts, ethical concepts, or whether we are to reserve ( 
the name ‘ ethical concept ’ for the wholes only. ( 
Let us suppose, first, that we adopt the latter alternative, and make up 
our minds to use the phrase ‘ ethical concept’ in such a way that only i 
ethical concepts as wholes are to be called ethical concepts, and that their ( 
parts, if they have any, are not. If we do this, it will follow that all the i 
parts of ethical concepts (unless some ethical concepts as wholes are parts 
of others, i.e., unless some ethical concepts may be defined in terms of others) ( 
are non-ethical concepts. 
Now let us suppose that ethical concepts do have parts, and that these ( 
parts are not just other ethical concepts, but that they are (since we are ( 
reserving the term ‘ethical’ for ethical concepts as wholes) non-ethical ( 
; concepts. In this case, two consequences would follow. First, ethical con- 
f cepts would be definable, for they have parts, and the definition of a con- { 
4 cept, in one sense of the word ‘ definition’, consists in enumerating its 
q parts, as when we say that a man is a rational animal, or that an uncle is ( 
; a parent’s brother. Secondly, even a correct definition of ethical concepts 
: would commit the ‘ naturalistic fallacy’, as we have defined it. For the 
‘naturalistic fallacy ’, we are assuming, consists in defining ethical concepts t 
in terms of concepts which are not ethical. And if the parts of ethical con- 
| cepts are not ethical concepts, then defining ethical concepts, even defining { 
ethical concepts correctly, consists in defining ethical concepts in terms of ¢ 
non-ethical concepts, and this (we are assuming) is ‘ the naturalistic fallacy ’. f 
if But, if even correct definitions of ethical terms commit the ‘ naturalistic ] 
1 fallacy ’ (as any correct definition which is not circular must if we define ¢ 
} ‘ethical concept’ in the way suggested) then the ‘ naturalistic fallacy’ is s 
; not a fallacy. And, if the ‘ naturalistic fallacy’ is not a fallacy, then the ( 
fact that it exists, and that some philosophers have committed it, has no ¢ 
tendency to show that definitions of ethical concepts in terms of non-ethical 
| concepts is impossible. And even if the definition of ethical concepts in , 
terms of non-ethical concepts was impossible, which, if ethical concepts are 
defined in the way suggested, it is not, this would still have no tendency to I 
show that the definition of ethical concepts in terms of empirical concepts c 
is impossible. For the definition of ethical concepts in terms of non-ethical ] 
concepts is one thing ; the definition of ethical concepts in terms of empirical é 
concepts is another. Even if the former process were impossible, this would ( 
( 


not show that the latter process was, unless we had first shown that empirical 
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concepts were not ethical concepts. But this is the very thing which we are 
trying to prove, and so to assume it in our proof would be to beg the question. 

Suppose, on the other hand, that we do decide to call the parts of ethical 
concepts, if they have any, ethical concepts, too. Hence ‘ ethical concepts ’ 
means ‘ ethical concepts or their parts’, and ‘ non-ethical concepts ’ means 
‘all other concepts’. And the ‘naturalistic fallacy’, we are assuming, 
consists in defining ethical concepts in terms of non-ethical concepts. If 
we make these assumptions, the ‘ naturalistic fallacy-’ is a fallacy. For to 
commit the ‘ naturalistic fallacy ’ is to define an ethical concept in terms of 
concepts which are not its parts, and, of course, to define a concept in terms 
of concepts which are not its parts is to define it wrongly. 

Though the ‘ naturalistic fallacy ’, conceived of in this way, is a fallacy, 
it is not a fallacy which definitions of ethical concepts in terms of empirical 
concepts must commit. Hence it is impossible to argue that, because defin- 
itions of ethical concepts in terms of empirical concepts commit the ‘ natural- 
istic fallacy ’, they must be rejected. For we cannot know that definitions 
of ethical concepts in terms of empirical concepts do commit the ‘ natural- 
istic fallacy ’, defined in this way, until we first know that the parts of ethical 
concepts are not empirical concepts. But we cannot know that the parts 
of ethical concepts are not empirical concepts until we know that ethical 
concepts as wholes are not empirical concepts. But that ethical concepts, 
as wholes, are not empirical concepts is the very thing which we are trying 
to prove. Hence the argument which purports to prove it is circular. 

But, even if this argument were not circular, the ‘ naturalistic fallacy ’ 
could not consist in defining an ethical concept in terms of concepts which 
are not its parts. For to define a concept in terms of concepts which are 
not its parts is simply to define it wrongly, and I have already shown that 
the ‘ naturalistic fallacy ’ cannot consist merely in defining ethical concepts 
wrongly : wrong definitions are not peculiar to ethical concepts, whereas 
the ‘naturalistic fallacy’ is generally conceived to be something which 
definitions of ethical concepts alone can commit. And again, from the 
fact that to define an ethical concept in terms of concepts which are not its 
parts is to define it wrongly, it does not follow that to define an ethical 
concept in terms of empirical concepts is to define it wrongly. In order to 
show that to define ethical concepts in terms of empirical concepts is to 
define them wrongly we need first to show that ethical concepts are a priori 
concepts. Hence we cannot argue that ethical concepts are a priori concepts 
because to define them in terms of empirical concepts is to define them 
wrongly. 

There are, I think, two ways in which concepts may be classified. They 
may be classified according to their nature as concepts, or they may be 
classified according to the nature of the things of which they are concepts. 
If we classify concepts into the concepts employed by physics, the concepts 
employed by biology, and the concepts employed by psychology we are 
classifying them according to the nature of the things of which they are 
concepts. For a biological concept need not differ from a physical concept 
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as a concept; it is just that they are concepts of different things. But if 
we classify concepts into definable concepts and indefinable concepts, into 
a priort concepts and empirical concepts, or into highly generic concepts 
and highly specific concepts, then we are classifying them according to their 
nature as concepts; the nature of the things of which they are concepts 
has nothing to do with this classification. 

Now it seems to me that, when we classify concepts into ethical concepts 
and non-ethical concepts, we are performing the former sort of classification, 
not the latter. We are classifying them according to the nature of the 
things of which they are concepts, not according to the nature of the con- 
cepts themselves. Ethical concepts differ from other sorts of concept because 
right is right, and not that which is expedient ; because good is good, and 
not that which is the object of desire ; because duty is duty, and not that 
which is in the best interests of the agent ; just as the concepts of physics 
differ from those of psychology in that the former are concepts of the move- 
ment and position of spatially extended entities, while the latter are not. 
But from the fact that right is right, and not that which is expedient; 
from the fact that good is good, and not the object of desire ; from the fact 
that duty is duty, and not that which is in the best interests of the agent ; 
absolutely nothing about the nature as concepts of the concepts of rectitude, 
of goodness, and of duty can validly be inferred. I can hold that duty is 
an empirical concept without obliterating the distinction between duty and 
interest ; I can hold that rectitude is an analysable concept without obliter- 
ating the distinction between what is right and what is expedient ; I can 
hold that goodness is what it is, and not another thing, without having to 
hold that, for goodness to be what it is, the concept of goodness must be 
unique and unanalysable, quite different from any other sort of concept. 

If what I have just been saying is true, those philosophers who object 
to empiricism in ethics are deprived of many of their most powerful argu- 
ments. For all such philosophers have believed that, if ethical concepts 
are held to be empirical concepts, then they must be being confused with 
some other concepts, from which they ought to be distinguished, such as 
the concept of the community’s approval, or with the concept of conducive- 
ness to survival. And, in point of fact, they have been right to this extent; 
empiricist moral philosophers have often confused ethical concepts with 
what they are not. But in doing this, empiricist moral philosophers have 
been guilty of classifying ethical concepts wrongly according to the nature 
of their instances, not according to their nature as concepts. But from the 
fact that empiricist moral philosophers have classified ethical concepts 
wrongly in the former sort of way, it does not follow that their classification 
of ethical concepts as concepts, i.e., as empirical concepts, is mistaken. 
And since it is on the correctness of the former classification, not on the 
correctness of the latter, that the distinctness and autonomy of the study 
of moral philosophy depends, it is quite possible for philosophers to maintain 
that ethical concepts are empirical, without confusing ethical concepts with 


some other class of concept. from which it is important that their difference 
be realised, 
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In the preceding pages I have not been trying to defend naturalism ; 
indeed, I think the terms ‘ natural’ and ‘ non-natural’ had better be ban- 
ished from a subject which could get on much better without them. I have 
been trying to defend empiricism in ethics by showing that an empirical 
ethical theory is not necessarily naturalistic, or that, if it is, it is not natura- 
alistic in any sense of that word which is not innocuous. Holding that 
ethical concepts are empirical does not involve us in holding that genuine 
ethical knowledge does not really exist, but that some other sort of knowledge 
must be put in its place, e.g., knowledge of what actions conduce to the 
survival of the race, or of what the majority of people, or certain classes 
of people, approve. Empirical ethical theories are not necessarily what 
Mr. Carritt calls ‘non-moral’ ethical theories.'_ Ethical characteristics are 
peculiar in that they are ethical characteristics ; they are, indeed, what they 
are, and are not anything else. But from this it follows neither that our 
concepts of them must be a priori nor that they must be empirical, nor that 
these characteristics are ‘ non-natural ’, if by ‘non-natural’ we mean any- 
thing more than ‘ ethical’. If by ‘ non-natural’ we do not mean ‘ ethical ’, 
then it does not matter, so far as the distinctness of ethical notions and the 
autonomy of ethical insight is concerned, whether ethical characteristics are 
non-natural or not. If by ‘ non-natural’ we do mean ‘ethical’, then, of 
course, ethical characteristics are ‘ non-natural’, but from this it follows 
neither that ethical concepts are empirical, nor that they are a priori, nor 
that they are non-natural in any other sense of that word. If the classification 
of characteristics into those of which we have empirical and those of which 
we have a priori concepts is not identical with the classification of character- 
istics into natural and non-natural, and if the classification of characteristics 
into natural and non-natural is not, in any case, identical with the classifica- 
tion of concepts into non-ethical and ethical, it cannot be argued that, if our 
concept of a characteristic is empirical, then the characteristic of which we 
have the concept must be non-ethical. Philosophers who have argued 
like this have confused a meaning of ‘ non-natural’ in the sense of ‘ ethical ’ 
with some other meaning of that word, and have confused both these mean- 
ings with the meaning of the words ‘a priori’. If we keep these meanings 
distinct, we will see that their objection to empiricism is baseless. 

Mr. Prior has seen something of this, for he holds that there is no logical 
inconsistency in naturalism. But he reveals that he himself has not thrown 
off his allegiance to the doctrines of Professor Moore when he says that the 
naturalist should be prepared to state his position as the denial that there 
is such a subject as ethics.?, But only if ‘ natural’ means ‘ non-ethical ’ 
does it follow that the naturalist must do this. If ‘ natural’ means some- 
thing other than ‘ non-ethical’, then the naturalist may quite properly 
maintain that there are no non-natural qualities, but that there are ethical 
qualities, though these are not non-natural. If ‘ natural’ does mean ‘ non- 
ethical’, then the naturalist does deny the existence of ethical character- 


1E. F. Carritt : Ethical and Political Thinking, ch. iii. 
"A. N, Prior : Logic and the Basis of Ethics, pp. 9-10, 
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istics, and the term ‘ non-ethicist ’ might be quite properly substituted for 
the term ‘ naturalist ’. But why should anyone wish to deny the existence 
of ethical characteristics on epistemological grounds, simply because they 
are what they are, i.e., ethical characteristics? In asserting that certain 
characteristics are non-natural characteristics, we have not yet, if we adhere 
to this meaning of ‘non-natural’, asserted anything epistemologically 
objectionable about them. It is only someone who thought that ethical 
concepts were non-natural in some sense of this word which did not just 
mean ‘ ethical’ who would have any motive for denying their existence on 
philosophical grounds. Such a man would be a non-naturalist in that he 
thought that ethical characteristics must, if they existed, be non-natural, 
but a naturalist in that he thought there were only natural characteristics, 
and therefore no ethical ones. Of such a man it can only be asked why he 
puts so much faith in his powers as an epistemologist, and so little in his 
common sense. 

It has not been my purpose, in this section of my paper, to consider the 
views of any one philosopher, but to try to elicit and to evaluate arguments 
which have more often been taken for granted than clearly stated. But 
perhaps I should not leave the subject without saying a few words about 
the account of what he means by an intrinsic property which is not a natural 
intrinsic property which Professor Moore has given us.* According to Pro- 
fessor Moore, ‘ Properties which are intrinsic properties, but not natural 
ones, are distinguished from natural intrinsic properties, by the fact that 
in ascribing a property of the former kind to a thing, you are not describing 
it at all, whereas, in ascribing a property of the latter kind to a thing, you 
are always describing it to some extent’. On this account I have three com- 
ments to make. First, though it may very well be true that ethical character- 
istics are non-natural in this sense as a matter of fact, I cannot see how 
it can be deduced from the nature of an ethical characteristic that it must 
be non-natural in this sense ; hence, when I am asserting that a characteristic 
is an ethical characteristic, I am not asserting that it can be ascribed to 
the thing it characterises without describing it. Secondly, I can see no a 
priori reason why ethical characteristics should be the only characteristics 
which are non-natural in this sense. Thirdly, I do not see how it can be 
deduced from the fact that a characteristic is non-natural in this sense that 
it is a characteristic of which we can only have an a priori concept. Hence, 
even if all ethical characteristics were non-natural in this sense, it does not 
follow that ethical concepts are not empirical concepts, or that to define 
ethical concepts in terms of empirical concepts is to commit a fallacy. 


ARE EruicaL Propositions A PRIORI? 


The view that we must hold that ethical concepts are a priori, unique, 
and unanalysable, if we are to avoid confusing them with other concepts, 
which are not ethical concepts, seems to me, for the reasons [ have given, 


‘The Philosophy of G. E, Moore, ed. P, A. Schilpp, p. 591, 
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to rest upon a mistake. But philosophers have not objected to empiricist 
ethical theories only because they have supposed that ethical concepts must 
be a priort. They have also objected to empiricism in ethics on the grounds 
that ethical propositions must be a priort. And though from the fact that 
ethical propositions are a priori it does not follow that ethical concepts are 
a priori, any philosopher who felt himself forced to admit that ethical pro- 
positions were a priort would, at the very least, be deprived of a strong 
motive for wishing to hold that ethical concepts were not a@ priori too. 

The view that ethical propositions are a priori arises, I think, for two 
reasons. In the first place, in order to know what things are right and what 
things are wrong, I do not need to embark upon any experimental statistical 
enquiry of the sort essential to any of the natural sciences : I know ethical 
propositions to be true just by reflecting, in a manner which is at least 
similar to the way in which I know some of the truths of mathematics 
and of logic. In the second place, knowledge of right and wrong is not 
something for which we need go to the scientist : as far as knowledge of 
right and wrong are concerned, the ordinary man is in as good a position 
as the scientist, in spite of the latter’s more extensive knowledge of empirical 
fact. But, it is argued, if knowledge of right and wrong were empirical, 
the scientist would be in possession of more ethical information than the 
ordinary man ; hence our knowledge of right and wrong must be a priori. 

These two arguments just stated seem to me to be very convincing, and, 
if I am not mistaken, they have convinced many philosophers that our 
knowledge of right and wrong cannot be empirical. But both of them are 
open to misundertsnading, and so, before I go on to explain why I do not 
think that they lead to the conclusions to which they have been supposed 
to lead, I shall make an attempt to remove these misunderstandings. 

Knowledge of matter of fact is relevant to our knowledge of right and 
wrong, and, in so far as the scientist has a more extensive knowledge of 
matters of fact than the ordinary man, then he is better able to distinguish 
those things which are right from those things which are wrong. If we have 
a duty to preserve human life, then the scientist, in so far as he is better 
able to judge what actions will preserve human life than the ordinary man, 
is in a better position to judge what actions are right and what actions are 
wrong. If we have a duty to preserve human happiness, then the scientist, 
in so far as he is better able to judge what actions will promote human 
happiness than the ordinary man, is in a better position than he is to judge 
what actions are right and what actions are wrong. 

But these are facts which I do not think that the philosopher who thinks 
that the ordinary man is as well able to judge of matters of right and wrong 
as the scientist intends to dispute. Such a philosopher would admit that 
the scientist may be in a better position to know what actions preserve human 
life than the ordinary man; what he denies is that the scientist is in a 
better position to know that those actions which do preserve human life 
ought to be performed. In fact, he might well maintain that knowledge 
of right and wrong can be divided into two parts, namely, knowledge of 
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the principles of right and wrong, and knowledge of their application. 
If I know that human life ought to be preserved and human happiness 
promoted, then I have knowledge of a principle of right. If I know that 
immunization and mass radiography preserve human life, and that shorter 
working hours and an equal distribution of the national income promote 
human happiness, then I have knowledge which enables a principle of right 
to be applied. And it is quite possible for a philosopher to maintain that 
knowledge of right principles is universal and a priori, while the factual 
knowledge which enables us to apply them is empirical, and more accessible 
to the scientist than to other people. 

Now it seems to me that knowledge of right principles is not something 
for which we need to ask information of the scientist, whatever may be said 
of the knowledge which enables us properly to apply them. And if I thought 
that one could not be an empiricist in ethics without having to hold that 
the scientist did have a greater insight into the principles of right than 
ordinary men, then I should agree with those philosophers who hold that 
empiricism in ethics must be rejected. But I think that one can maintain 
that our knowledge of right principles is empirical without at the same time 
maintaining that the scientist is better able to attain it than are the rest 
of us. The reasons why I think this I shall now proceed to explain. 

Not all empirical knowledge is the exclusive property of the scientist, 
and there are many empirical facts for which our evidence is as strong, 
and our knowledge of which is as adequate, as is that of the scientist. We 
know, and know as surely as the scientist, that roses are red and violets 
blue, that trees are green, and that mountains look purple in the distance ; 
that cats wave their tails when they are angry and dogs when they are 
pleased ; that water runs down hill, and that human beings have eyes, 
ears, and noses. My dentist knows much more about the structure and 
growth and decay of my teeth than I do, but only I can tell him the empirical 
fact that I have toothache. The oculist knows much more than I do about 
optics, but only I can tell him that the lens I am seeing through now makes 
print seem much more blurred than the lens through which I was seeing a 
minute or two ago. Now it seems to me that, if knowledge of right and 
wrong is held to be empirical, no exception can be taken to this view so 
long as the empirical knowledge in which it is supposed to consist is of the 
sort which is as accessible to the ordinary man as to the scientist. The 
philosopher who thinks that our knowledge of right and wrong is empirical 
does not have to maintain that the scientist has any more of it than other 
people, or that we have to go to him for the solution of our moral problems. 
Hence another objection to empiricism in ethics must be abandoned. 

But this only disposes of one reason for thinking that ethical propositions 
are not known empirically. The other reason, that ethical truths are known 
by reflection, without any need of waiting upon observed fact, still remains 
to be considered. 


4See Richard Price: A Review of the Principal Questions in Morals, ed. D. Daiches 
Raphael, pp. 170-6. 
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Now this other objection does have a basis of truth. If our knowledge 
of right and wrong is not a priori, it does at least simulate a priori knowledge, 
and if any empiricist moral philosophy is to be acceptable, it must explain 
how it is that our knowledge of right and wrong seems to be a priori, while 
in actual fact it is not. 

I think that an empiricist moral philosopher might maintain that our 
knowledge of ethical truth, though not genuinely a priori, had a pseudo- 
a-priority, which he might explain in the following way. Suppose I am 
wondering whether I would like to be President of the United States, to 
be travelling through space in a rocket ship, or to have been in a Nazi con- 
centration camp during the last war. Now I can form at least a vague idea 
of how I would like being in any of these situations, simply by imagining 
myself suitably circumstanced, and testing, in a sort of ideal experiment, 
what my reaction to these circumstances is. I do not need to have been 
the President of the United States, or in a rocket ship, or in a Nazi concen- 
tration camp, at any rate to conjecture that I should dislike any of these 
predicaments exceedingly. It is true that the conclusion I reach as a result 
of these exercises of my imagination may be mistaken. Some very conserv- 
ative people never try anything new, because, as the result of imagining 
themselves trying it is always to produce feelings which are disagreeable, 
they conclude, probably often mistakenly, that they are better off as they 
are. But the results of such experiments in imagination are probably right 
more often than not, and it is not unreasonable to base our conduct upon 
them with some degree of confidence. 

I suspect that when we know by reflection alone that it is wrong to lie 
and to steal and to break our promises, this knowledge by reflection alone 
is not genuine a priori knowledge, but is the result of experiments in imagina- 
tion of the sort I have just described. We imagine ourselves breaking a 
promise, or imagine ourselves being confronted with somebody telling a lie, 
and conclude, from the disgust and disapprobation which such imagining 
arouses within our breasts, that promise-breaking and lying are wrong in 
the circumstances envisaged, if not in all circumstances. If the circumstances 
envisaged seem to be the circumstances likely to arise most frequently in 
actual fact, we may conclude that promise breaking and lying are generally 
wrong. I doubt whether such imagining could ever justify a belief that any 
type of action was wrong in all circumstances, for there must always be 
some situations which we cannot bring to mind. But imagining of the sort 
I am describing might very well cause us to reject an unqualified generalisa- 
tion to the effect that some class of action is always wrong, for we might 
call to mind an action of the sort in question which did not arouse in us the 
feelings of moral hostility which we expected it would. It is true that we 
cannot conclude with certainty that we should feel disgust and disapproba- 
tion if, for example, we actually broke a promise, instead of just imagining 
that we broke it, or if we actually witnessed the lie, instead of just imagining 
ourselves witnessing it; when we find ourselves really situated as now we 
only imagine ourselves to be situated, we may find that our attitude is 
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not what we expected it to be. This partly explains why we make mistakes 
about what is right and wrong, and partly explains why experience quickens 
our insight into moral problems. But though such experiments in imagina- 
tion are fallible, and though they may be made more reliable by wider 
experience, they do give us knowledge (or, if this claim is too extreme, 
opinion) which is arrived at in a manner in some respects similar to the way 
in which genuine a priori knowledge is obtained. I am not suggesting that 
such knowledge is in any way mysterious or inexplicable. No doubt it is 
arrived at by means of the quite ordinary inductive argument, that when we 
disapprove of something when we imagine it, we will disapprove of it when 
we meet it in actual fact. But the process of imagining this thing is something 
quite different from the process of making an inductive inference, and, to 
the extent that it consists in reflecting without observing, it closely resembles 
a priori insight. 

The only theory compatible with such a view of the manner in which we 
arrive at knowledge of right and wrong is a ‘ subjective’ theory of the sort 
which holds that to describe the morality of characters and actions is to 
talk, in part at least, about our feelings or attitudes to them. According 
to this theory, statements about duties are verified or falsified—in part, if 
not entirely—by our experience of how we feel. Such a theory would be 
empirical in that, if it were true, our knowledge of right and wrong is obtained 
in the same way as our knowledge of our likes and dislikes—though, of 
course, knowledge of right and wrong is not knowledge of likes and dislikes, 
but of moral responses to actions and persons, and of moral impulses to 
behave in certain ways. It would be out of place, in a paper such as this, 
to discuss the objections with which any such theory must be faced, but I 
cannot help thinking that, in spite of their number and their force, the only 
way in which we can arrive at any notion or knowledge of right and wrong 
is through experience of the moral emotions. 


Are EruicaL TrutTHs NECESSARILY TRUE ? 


But an empiricist theory of morals must not only provide some explana- 
tion of the seemingly @ priori nature of our knowledge of moral truths ; 
it must also attempt to show why moral truths seem to be necessarily true.5 
We all normally tend to think that facts such as that we ought to keep our 
promises and pay our debts and refrain from giving other people unnecessary 
pain do not just happen to be true; if they are facts at all, we think that 
they are not just contingent facts; they are facts the contradictories of 
which are inconceivable : facts which must be facts, and which could not 
be anything else but facts. But, according to an empirical ethical theory, 
such facts are in no way necessary and inevitable. It just happens to be the 
case that in the universe which actually exists, promise-keeping is right and 


Sef. J. N. Findlay, ‘ Morality by Convention ’, Mind, vol. liii, No. 210; also C. D. 
Broad, ‘ Some Reflections on Moral Sense Theories in Ethies’, P.A.S., vol. xlv, 
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promise-breaking wrong ; but there is no necessity about this. It is possible 
to conceive of other universes in which it is promise-breaking that is right, 
and promise-keeping that is wrong. 

I think that those philosophers who hold empirical ethical theories can 
make concessions to the view that ethical truths are necessarily true, and 
the fact that they can make these concessions makes empiricism in ethics 
more plausible than it would be otherwise. But before going on to discuss 
the nature of these concessions, I wish to dispose of one reason for thinking 
that ethical truths must be necessarily true, namely that ethical truths 
must be necessarily true if they are to be genuinely ethical truths at all. 
The view that, if ethical statements are to be genuinely ethical, they must 
be necessary truths was, I think, held by Kant, though I have not expressed 
this view in anything like Kantian language. To what extent Kant’s view 
has influenced his successors I am unable precisely to determine; but I 
think it has had some influence. It is, therefore, worth trying to refute. 

The view that only necessary truths can express genuine obligations 
arises, I think, because of a confusion between two sorts of necessity ; be- 
tween the necessity of doing one’s duty, and the necessity of the statements 
which tell us what our duties are. But from the fact that there is a perfectly 
good sense in which it is true to say that we must all do our duty, it does 
not follow that the statement which tells us that we have a duty to perform 
a certain class of actions must be true. We must distinguish between the 
necessity expressed by « statement and the necessity of the statement. 
Just as the statement that a certain truth is a necessary truth need not 
itself be necessarily true, so the statement that a certain action is necessary 
need not itself be necessary.® 

Kant, I think, failed to distinguish between these two sorts of necessity, 
and this was responsible for his view that genuine obligations could only 
be expressed in statements that were necessarily true. Of course, Kant may 
be right in thinking that ethical truths are necessary truths; but Kant did 
not only think that he was right on this point, and those who disagreed with 
him mistaken ; he thought that all those moral philosophers who are empir- 
icists must be confusing the notion of moral obligation with some other 
notion, for example, with the notion that some actions are expedient to 
producing ends which are desired by the agent ; he thought that empiricist 
moral philosophers must hold views which, when closely examined, would 
be seen to weaken the stringency with which our duties are incumbent 
upon us. But, in thinking this, Kant was mistaken ; he was confusing the 
stringency of the duty expressed by a statement with the ‘ stringency’ of 
the statement itself. If the statement that I ought to keep my promises 
is only a contingent fact, it does follow that it may be permissible for me 


*When I say that the statement that a certain truth is necessary need not itself 

necessarily true, I am using the word ‘ necessarily’ in the same sense each time it 
occurs ; when I say that the statement that a certain action is necessary is not itself 
necessary, I am using the word ‘ necessary ’ in two different senses. The necessity of 
doing one’s duty is quite a different sort of necessity from the necessity of a certain 
proposition’s being true. 
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to break my promises. And from the fact that it may be permissible for 
me to break my promises, it seems to follow that the duty of promise-keeping 
is not stringent ; and hence it seems to follow that anyone who holds that 
ethical statements are only contingently true is denying the stringency of 
duty. But from the fact that it may be permissible for me to break my 
promises it does not follow that the duty of promise-keeping is not stringent, 
For the only circumstance in which it is permissible for me to break my 
promises is when it is not my duty to keep them; when, by breaking my 
promise, I am not failing to do my duty. So from the fact that it would 
be permissible for me to break my promise when promise-keeping is not a 
duty, it does not follow that it is permissible for me to break my promises 
when promise-keeping is a duty. It may be conceivable (and will be con. 
ceivable, if ethical empiricism is true) that I have not got a duty to keep my 
promises, but it is not conceivable (and ethical empiricism does not hold 
that it is) that it should be permissible for me ever not to do my duty. The 
statement ‘I ought always to do my duty’ is, indeed, analytic and unin. 
formative, and cannot possibly be false. 

Hence ethical empiricists, in maintaining that it is only a contingent 
fact that we have the duties we do in fact have, are not bound to hold that 
it may be permissible for me not to do my duty. From the fact that it is 
possible that something which is a duty may not be a duty, it does not 
follow that my duty to do it when it is is not completely stringent. Hence 
ethical empiricism is not open to the charge of weakening the stringency 
with which we are bound to perform our duties, or of failing to admit that 
we really do have them. Nevertheless, it remains a fact that we are all 
reluctant to admit the possibility of a world in which what we now consider 
to be wrong is right, and in which everything we now consider to be right 
is wrong. Empiricist moral philosophers, if their ethical views are to be 
regarded as satisfactory, must provide us with some explanation of this 
fact. 

I do not think that I can find a completely satisfactory explanation 
of why we find it inconceivable that our duties should be other than what 
they are; but I can, I think, do something to mitigate the difficulty with 
which the fact that we do think this faces ethical empiricism. 

There is a necessary connection between some sequences of events which 
take place in the world, though not between all of them. By saying that 
some sequences of events are necessary sequences, I do not mean to assert 
that the statement that these events are constantly conjoined is necessarily 
true; nor do I mean to assert that there is some mysterious nexus between 
the events in question, to which nexus the phrase ‘ necessary connection’ 
might be applied. All I mean to assert is that we can separate some sequences 
of events from others by an act of will, while others are bound together in 
a way over which we have no control. Every time the door bangs, it squeaks; 
but, between the door banging and the squeak there is no necessary con 
nection, because, by oiling its hinges, the squeak can be eliminated. But, 
so long as the hinges remained unoiled, I could not, whatever I did, stop 
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the door trom squeaking. Hence, between the friction of rusty metal upon 
rusty metal and the emission of a squeak there is a necessary connection ; 
the two events cannot be separated by any voluntary act of mine. The 
difference between these two sequences, which we express by saying that 
the one is necessary, while the other is not, lies in the power to constrain 
us which the one has, and which the other lacks. Events in sequence which 
are not necessary can be separated from one another by means of acts of 
our wills; events in sequences which are necessary cannot. The latter 
sequences are inevitable, while the former are not. The fact that sequences 
of events whicl. are not necessary exist explains why it is possible to modify 
nature by acts of our wills. The fact that some sequences are necessary 
explains why the ,»ower we have over nature is limited’; it explains why 
the number of patterns in which it is possible to arrange events to our liking 
is not unlimited. 

Now the connection which exists between our knowing or believing that 
actions, characters, and events are characterised in certain ways, and our 
having morally favourable attitudes to them, is an instance of a necessary 
sequence, not of a sequence which is not necessary. I cannot know that a 
man is an habitual drunkard, a liar, and a thief without feeling disapproval 
of him in respect of those characteristics, any more than I can make water 
boil in a refrigerator. That I have the moral attitudes I do have is some- 
thing over which I possess no control. The connection between them and 
the beliefs which generate them is as necessary, in the sense of inseparable, 
on an empiricist theory of morality as it is on any other. 

But, no doubt, in claiming that what is right must be right, and cannot 
be anything else, those philosophers who object to an empirical theory of 
morals are claiming more than that we have no control over our moral 
attitudes. Can an empirical theory of ethics do anything more to meet 
their claim? I think it can. 

A statement may be necessitated by other statements, though it is not 
itself necessarily true. For example, the statement ‘Tom is taller than 
Dick ’ and ‘ Dick is taller than Harry’ together necessitates the statement 
‘Tom is taller than Harry’; but the statement ‘ Tom is taller than Harry ’ 
is not itself a necessary truth. The distinction may seem obvious, but I 
can think of at least one case in which the confusion, between a statement 
which is necessitated by other statements, and a statement which is itself 
necessary, has been made. It is sometimes put forward, as an obvious 
truth, that if I know that a certain statement is true, then it is necessarily 
true. But two interpretations can be put upon this statement, one of which 
is true, the other false. If it just means that the truth of the statement I 
know is necessitated by the truth of the statement that I know it, then the 
doctrine put forward is unexceptionable. But I think that some philosophers 
have put upon it another interpretation, which is false. They have taken 


"It also explains how it is possible to modify nature by our actions; it is because 
the connection between smoke and fire is a necessary one that I can produce smoke 
by lighting fire. 
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the statement, that what I know to be true is necessarily true, to mean 
that what I know to be true must be necessarily true in itself. This has led 
them to hold that we can only know necessary truths, and hence to hold 
that, though we can know the truths of mathematics and of logic, we cannot 
have knowledge which rests upon perception, memory, or inductive argument. 

Now a similar confusion may have something to do with the prevalence 
of the view that ethical truths must be necessarily true. For ethical state. 
ments, even if they are not themselves necessarily true, may, nevertheless, 
be necessitated by the truth of other statements. This, I think, actually is 
the case. Take, for example, our approval of promise-keeping, debt-paying, 
honesty, and general restraint from injuring others. The fact that we approve 
of these things may not itself be a necessary fact, but it may, all the same, 
be necessitated by other facts, facts about the nature of man and the society 
in which he lives. A being who is so constructed as to be dependent upon 
other people cannot help but approve of the application of rules which pro- 
mote his co-operation with other people, and disapprove of rules the applica- 
tion of which hinders such co-operation. No doubt we can conceive of 
beings who disapprove of promise-keeping and approve of promise-breaking ; 
who disapprove of honesty and approve of lying and cheating ; who approve 
of those who inflict pain on others. But we cannot conceive of beings like 
ourselves in other respects having moral attitudes such as these. We cannot 
conceive of a being like ourselves, who desires his own happiness, and the 
happiness of his family and friends (if not the happiness of the whole of 
mankind) who needs the company of his fellows, who is easily injured by 
their hostile acts, and who cannot continue to exist unless they co-operate 
with him—we cannot conceive of a being such as this approving of promise- 
breaking, dishonesty, and deliberate callousness to the interests of others. 
That we are beings such as this is a contingent fact, and that we have the 
moral attitudes we do is a contingent fact; but what is not a contingent 
fact, but a necessary fact, is that beings like ourselves should approve of 
much the same things which we approve of, and disapprove of the reverse 
of these things. We may amuse ourselves, if we like, by imagining rational 
beings whose moral attitudes are in all respects the reverse of our own, 
but we must not suppose that such beings are men like ourselves. If they 
differ very much from ourselves in physical and mental disposition, and 
the way in which they are socially interrelated with one another, then, I 
dare say, their moral attitudes will differ very substantially from our own. 
If they are devoid of passions and affections, self sufficient, and independent 
of the need for personal contacts, then they may even be as blind to moral 
distinctions as they are devoid of the need of being constrained by moral 
motives. 


JONATHAN HARRISON 
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THE ULTIMATE SYNTHESIS—PHYSICAL OR 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ? 


1. THE PROBLEM 


During the present century progress towards a synthesis of all the physical 
sciences has been rapid, and it has become increasingly clear that a further 
question must one day be faced, the question whether the ultimate synthesis 
of all the sciences must be sought in terms of physics or of psychology. 
In practice, a provisional solution has already been adopted ; for the tech- 
nique and conceptions of physical science, so overwhelmingly successful in 
their own field, are very generally being carried over as far as is practicable 
into psychology and biology at least, and have resulted in some striking 
achievements. But this practice may be said to be due to expediency, for 
though hormic psychologists and vitalist biologists have made their protests 
they have devised no new instrument of research so powerful as the old ; 
and as to results, the pure psychology of conscious experiences proves 
increasingly elusive, while social sciences remain completely outside the 
realm of physical thought. In theory, therefore, the question is still open. 
Indeed it is the physicists themselves who have most often expressed doubts 
recently as to the wisdom of leaving mind out of their world picture. 

I propose here briefly to survey the problem from first principles, and 
to indicate what I believe to be the most practical approach to a solution. 


2. THe Data 


All knowledge begins with experience ; without this we have no data 
whatever. So much is generally agreed, but beyond this some confusion 
is liable to occur, especially in speaking of a ‘ world of experience’. The 
prevailing scientific view is that many experiences (emotional, for example) 
are due to obscure processes in the nervous mechanism, but that in certain 
experiences which I will broadly call perceptual the mind enters into a 
simple relation (consciousness) with an external object or event; on this 
view it is possible to ensure that on crucial occasions the part played by 
mind and consciousness is constant and so to regard the datum as something 
external, of the nature of a measurement or pointer reading. Whether this 
is true or not, it is certainly not axiomatic ; it is in fact a realistic meta- 
physic, notoriously the subject of long controversy. To adopt it at the out- 
set would beg the whole question at issue. I wish therefore to establish my 
position at once that the only indisputable datum in experience is the ex- 
perience itself, the whole experience. I can have no possible doubt whatever 
that from time to time many experiences of different kinds do occur to me, 
experiences of knowing, of thinking, of willing, of remembering, of emotional 
feeling, of sensing, and many more; and the experiences themselves afford 
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me no grounds for giving priority to one such mode over any other. Even 
if, when intoxicated, I see pink elephants, it is undoubtedly true that the 
experience of seeing pink elephants does occur to me. 

I insist, moreover, on the strictest’ interpretation of this principle, viz. 
that my only infallible data are my own present experiences. I have no 
such immediate awareness of the experiences of others as I have of my own, 
however credibly and vividly they may be reported; or of my own past 
experiences as compared with those of the present moment. A past ex- 
perience may be clearly remembered, but only the present experience of 
remembering that event is to me absolutely indisputable. 

Strictly speaking, these data cannot be described in words, for they are 
too ultimate, and words introduce conceptions not given by the data them- 
selves. Thus if I say ‘I am angry’, the word ‘I’ stands for a logical con- 
struction (the subject of the experience), and ‘ angry’ implies a judgment 
of similarity with other experiences. Even to refer to them as ‘ experiences ’ 
at all implies distinguishing units within what is actually given as a con- 
tinuous whole, my private momentary ‘ world of experience’. However, 
words are necessary, and conceptual thinking is legitimate enough provided 
that we realise that it introduces something other than the data themselves, 
and therefore not absolutely indisputable. 

I shall refer hereafter to these present private experiences as my concrete 
data. 


3. DERIVED KNOWLEDGE 


From these concrete data all the knowledge, beliefs, and errors I entertain 
must somehow be derived, whether philosophical, scientific, imaginative, 
ethical, religious, or of any other kind. I am here only concerned with 
scientific knowledge. 

In order to think about the concrete data at all, I must think conceptually. 
That conceptual thinking does occur is indisputable, because I experience 
it; it is therefore unnecessary at this stage to enquire how concepts arise, 
or to regard them as anything other than logical abstractions from the 
concrete data. Many such concepts seem unavoidable, like that of the subject 
‘I’ above, as well as number, cause, relation, and many others; other 
concepts are more debatable, as for example ‘ external reality’, ‘God’, 
‘will’, and others. No concepts, however, are really indisputable. We 
may (and do) find many different ways of setting up logical distinctions 
within the concrete data ; and as the resulting concepts cannot be referred 
back to the data for verification (a merely circular argument) the issue 
between different conceptual systems must remain metaphysical. Philos- 
ophers recognise several such syatems as more or less equally coherent 
and tenable. 

Scientific thinking, like any other thinking, is conceptual, and must 
therefore involve, implicitly or explicitly, a metaphysical standpoint. Thus 
classical physics was based on a naively realistic metaphysical basis, and 
its methods and findings were found by Hume to be incompatible with his 
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own different metaphysical standpoint. But a scientific system is not merely 
a metaphysical system. Two modes of departure, variously combined, have 
been found, the inductive and the deductive. The first uses the concepts 
adopted and classifies and generalises the data—a process leading to hypo- 
theses which can be checked against fresh data. In the second, postulates 
are adopted which define a quantitative relationship between the various 
concepts, and from these a closed deductive system is elaborated which can 
be compared quantitatively as well as qualitatively with the data. The 
difference between a postulate and a concept can be illustrated by reference 
to Newton’s Second Law. To say that force causes change of motion is a 
metaphysical proposition, no more in fact than a definition of the concept 
of force; to say that change of motion is proportional to imposed force 
is a scientific postulate, because it leads to inferences (especially predictions) 
which can be verified. Within any deductive system any proposition is a 
tautology, logically contained in the postulates; the system as a whole, 
however, is a hypothesis, though it may not be possible to verify any of 
the postulates directly. 

Of the purely inductive method I have nothing here to add; what can 
be done is being done, and an ultimate synthesis calls for other methods. 

I find then that, starting from the concrete data, two processes (logically 
distinct, but not necessarily separable in practice) are necessary for the 
building of a scientific system : 

(a) The adoption of a system of concepts, obtainable by making theor- 
etical distinctions within the concrete data, and therefore metaphysical in 
character ; and 

(6) The adoption of a system of quantitative relations between the things 
so conceived, in the form of postulates on which a hypothetical system can 
be established. 

This, I take it, is what Poincaré and others have meant in saying that 
science is true only in so far as it is knowledge of relations; but it is a 
view not universally held. Much effort is still wasted in trying to eliminate 
the metaphysical element from physical science, or in trying to establish 
the metaphysical position by the methods of science. Where these attempts 
meet with any seeming success, it will invariably be found that the data 
assumed are external to and independent of the observing mind, and this 
itself when referred to the concrete data is a metaphysical proposition. 

I find, too, that the value of the metaphysical system as such, and the 
value of the scientific system superposed as such, are quite independent. 
Thus classical physics, perhaps the greatest scientific achievement of the 
human intellect, was based on a naively realistic metaphysics little superior 
to that of the man in the street ; but the idealistic philosophers were wrong 
in condemning it on metaphysical grounds. If two metaphysical systems 
both afford tenable ways of thinking of the whole concrete data, I see no 
insuperable difficulty in translating a scientific system from one metaphysic 
to another. For example, if I adopt a solipsist metaphysic, I shall think 
of electrons and atoms and all the other entities of physics as ideas in my 
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own mind ; but if I attribute to them properties defined by the same differ- 
ential equations as are used by the physicist, I shall get exactly the same 
results and make the same predictions. Indeed, such translation is constantly 
going on in science. The modern physicists thinks in terms quite different 
from those of the classical physicist ; space and time have given place to 
space-time, force has gone, causality is completely transformed ; yet the 
old quantitative relations are all embodied in the new, and the continuity 
of science as such has never been interrupted. Similarly in biology, a vitalist 
may be strongly opposed to a materialist in metaphysics, but in entire 
agreement with him on all purely scientific questions. It is well that science 
is thus independent of its own metaphysic, for otherwise no progress could 
begin until metaphysical problems had been fully settled. As a corollary I 
must hold that, whereas Lord Russell at the outset of Human Knowledge 
argues that because science is successful its metaphysics must be sound, 
his argument proves no more to me than that its metaphysics has in the 
past been fruitful in one field. 

It is by no means certain that the same metaphysic will prove equally 
fruitful towards the creation of the ultimate scientific synthesis. I shall 
therefore next examine the standpoint, achievements, and prospects of 
the only two metaphysics on behalf of which claims have been made relevant 
to our enquiry ; that is, scientific realism and post-Kantian idealism. From 
«& comparison of the two, I shall attempt to draw up, at least as a basis for 
discussion, a practicable programme for searching for the desired synthesis. 


4. THE PosiTIon oF PHysicaL SCIENCE 

I quote the following defence of the metaphysical standpoint of classical 
physics from An Account of Sir Isaac Newton’s ‘ Philosophical Discoveries’ 
by his disciple, Colin Maclaurin (2nd Edition, 1750) : 

‘As we are certain of our own existence, and of that of our ideas, by 
internal consciousness ; so we are satisfied, by that same consciousness, 
that there are objects, powers, or causes without us, and that easily act 
upon us... We easily distinguish these objects into two general classes. 
The first is of those which we perceive to have a spontaneity or self-moving 
power, and several properties and affections similar to those of our own 
minds, such as reasoning, judging, willing, loving, hating, etc. The second 
general class is of those in which no such affections appear, but which are 
so far of a passive nature, that they never move of themselves, neither, 
when they are in motion, do they ever stop without some external influence. 
. . . The passive nature, or inertia, is what chiefly distinguishes the second 
class of external objects, which is called body or matter; as the former is 
called mind or spirit. 

*‘ How external objects, of either class, act upon the mind, by producing 
so great a variety of impressions or ideas, is not our business at present 
to enquire ; neither is it necessary for us to determine how exact or perfect 
the resemblance may be between our ideas and the objects or substances 
they represent. . . It is no just reason against admitting the existence of 
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body that its inward essence, or substratum, may be very different from 
anything we know of it. . . . 

‘The mind is intimately conscious of its own activity in reflecting upon 
its own ideas. . . From this, as well as from the influence of external objects 
upon the mind, and from the course of nature, it easily acquires the ideas 
of cause and effect. When a figure described upon a board produces a similar 
idea or impression on all those who see it, it is as natural to ascribe this to 
one cause, as, when we speak to a numerous audience, the effect of the 
discourse to be ascribed to us. . .” 

Condemning idealist theories as ‘ doctrines as fruitless as they are extra- 
vagant ’, Maclaurin next deals briefly with inertia, space, matter, and time. 
‘From the succession of our own ideas, and from the successive variations 
of external objects in the course of nature, we easily acquire the ideas of 
duration and time. . .’. Thence to absolute and relative motion, and so on. 

This statement has obvious defects, and it would not be safe to assume 
at once that it truly represents scientific opinion, even that of its own age ; 
it is indeed plainly influenced by the attacks of Cartesians abroad and 
Berkeleians at home. I quote it rather because, while it is at least a recog- 
nisable version of the physicist’s standpoint, it expressly draws attention 
to certain features significant for my purposes. These are as follows :— 

(1) As to data, what I have called the concrete data are explicitly accept- 
ed, though without distinction of present from past or remembered data. 
Various activities of the mind, known in experience, are enumerated. The 
experiences of other minds are believed to be communicable, and when 
credibly reported are also accepted as data. 

(2) As to the metaphysical standpoint, the line of departure from the 
concrete data is as follows : (a) The concepts introduced, or at least matter, 
mind, time, and cause, are directly referred to experience. This is no longer 
possible in modern physics ; space and time are referable to experience, but 
not space-time directly. (b) The subject of any concrete datum is called 
mind. (c) .By dismissing epistemological problems as irrelevant, he virtually 
assumes that for the purposes of science the relation between mind and 
its object is constant ; i.e. that science is only concerned with perceptual 
experiences, and that any effect on the object due to the act of perceiving 
is constant and can be neglected. This banishes all other experiences to 
an introspective psychology, where they have remained. For in modern 
physics mind enters into the scientific system only as ‘ observer ’, and then 
only of pointer-readings, to ensure uniformity; modern experimental 
psychology studies the structure and functions of the brain as a mechanism ; 
and the utmost that the physicist hopes to do with other experiences than 
simple consciousness is to correlate them with specific physical states or 
processes, e.g. a sensation red with a certain electro-magnetic vibration. 
(d) The object of consciousness is called matter, located in space, both of 
which, together with time, are regarded as real (= independent of the 
perceiving mind). All other concepts used by physicists are obtained by 
distinctions within this external or material world, and need not be traced 
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further. (e) So far this metaphysic is intelligible and consistent ; Maclaurin 
is plainly in difficulties, however, about other minds, and modern physicists 
are no less so. The distinction between living and non-living bodies has 
been abandoned by most scientists ; the physical system promises to be a 
self-sufficient system, in which minds cannot be located, and where, if they 
could, they would be entirely redundant. Yet all physicists are agreed that 
other minds exist ; a few, like Eddington, have sought a way out by reverting 
to the concrete data, some dismiss the matter as metaphysical, while most 
merely accept the position as at present insoluble. 

(3) As to achievements and prospects, the positive achievements of 
physical science are, I take it, of unquestionable value, and its potentialities 
far from exhausted. But when we refer to the concrete data, we see that 
progress has been all in one direction ; the very complex patterns I experi- 
ence perceptually are in some sense explained with extraordinary minuteness, 
but of other experiences it as yet tells me nothing. If the technical aim of 
any science is a conceptual reconstruction of its data, physics has not yet 
reconstructed the simplest aesthetic, moral, emotional, or volitional experi- 
ence. It aspires to be a universal science, cosmic in its range ; but how long 
must we wait before we can discuss totemism or marriage, Bismarck’s 
foreign policy or the rising cost of living, in terms of quantum mechanics ? 
At present physics is becoming more and more abstract and mathematical, 
ever further removed from the concrete data ; and as it began by abstracting 
and re-ifying the objective element in experience, that kind of development 
might have been expected. I am not in the least concerned whether its 
metaphysic is right or wrong in itself (if indeed the question has any mean- 
ing); I am only trying to make my opinion very plain that a metaphysie 
that begins by detaching mind from the material world, and attributing 
all the variations in our experiences to the latter while assuming the part 
played by the former to be constant, is not likely to prove as fruitful with 
respect to mind as to matter. For the purpose of an ultimate synthesis I 
therefore proceed to examine a possible alternative. 


5. Tuer Postrion or MopEerRN IDEALISM 


At the beginning of this century the Italian philosopher, Benedetto 
Croce, projected a new science of mind, quite different from any known 
psychology, and published what he considered to be the adequate conceptual 
system for its foundation. The work has been fully discussed on the meta- 
physical level, as usual without reaching any finality ; its possibilities for 
science have never been considered, much less exploited ; Croce’s authority 
is recognised, however, in aesthetics and in history, two fields with which all 
other sciences have conspicuously failed to make any contact. His work is 
certainly not a science in any sense at present, for it contains nothing of the 
nature of hypothetical postulates, which Croce, as a philosopher, is unwilling 
to make. If his claims should prove sound, he would have to be regarded 
somewhat as the Galileo of the new sciences of mind—and I am here thinking 
of the Galileo who, by distinguishing acceleration from velocity and working 
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on the Laws of Motion, so far developed the metaphysical basis of physics 
that only Newton’s postulates were necessary for the creation of a scientific 
system. 

Philosophically, Croce is in the tradition of Kant and Hegel, though with 
considerable modifications and developments ; but again I am not in the 
least concerned with the rightness or wrongness of the idealistic metaphysic 
as such. If it appears likely to be fruitful in those fields where physics has 
so far lagged behind, I am ready to adopt it provisionally, and improve upon 
it as knowledge grows just as naive realism has been improved upon. I 
shall therefore proceed to examine its claims solely from this point of view, 
using the same plan as with realism above. 

(1) As to data, Croce accepts the concrete data, and indeed insists upon 
them, including as I have done the rejection of all but present private experi- 
ences. History is to Croce a present experience, for example. 

(2) As to metaphysical standpoint, the line of departure from the concrete 
data may be stated for purposes of comparison as follows : (a) The concepts 
introduced are directly referable to experience. (b) The subject of any 
datum is called mind. (c) No priority is given to perceptual experiences ; 
all concrete data are treated as of equal value. (d) No further distinction 
(corresponding to the material object of the physicists) is made within the 
datum. Mind is conceived as free and creative, and all differences of experi- 
ence, whether in kind or in content, are attributed to the mind’s exercising 
its creativity in different ways. The existence of matter is on this view an 
unnecessary hypothesis. All other concepts used by Croce are obtained by 
making distinctions as to the functions of mind, and need not be pursued 
here. (e) Like the physicists, Croce accepts the existence of other minds, 
and these other minds therefore constitute a world external to the subject 
mind. But it is not a passively perceived world; mind is never merely 
passive. One mind can only know another mind or his communications 
by a process of creation or re-creation of ideas. 

(3) As to achievements, Croce has of course nothing to show comparable 
with science. What he claims is that he has reduced the functions of mind 
to four, clearly defined and related. But the work nowhere passes the 
metaphysical stage, in so far as the four functions, like the classical Laws 
of Motion, cannot be verified by reference to the concrete data; and it 
seems to offer no scope for quantitative or mathematical treatment. The 
only evidence of possible value seems to be the new light thrown by his 
concepts on aesthetics and history—and the significance of attempting a 
scientific approach to human values is not to be overlooked. But if the 
achievements are slight, the prospects seem quite otherwise. I have pointed 
out that the realistic metaphysic had the effect of eliminating mind (as 
being uniform in its operation) and holding up matter as the one variable 
to be intensively studied ; so the idealistic metaphysic eliminates matter, 
and holds up mind as the one variable to be studied. If there is anything 
to be discovered about pure psychology, surely this metaphysic is the one 
to lead us to it, And if the realistic metaphysic has led to rapid successes 
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in physics, with the still remote possibility of correlating psychology within 
a universal science ; so the idealistic metaphysic, if capable of truly scientific 
results at all, should yield them most readily in the field of human thought 
and behaviour, individual and social, with a more remote possibility of 
leading to a rival system incorporating physics. So long as the metaphysics 
remained incompatible, there could be no fusion. 

I shall not of course attempt here any examination of Croce’s results. 
limitations of space compel me to content myself with demonstrating that 
there is a prima facie case for regarding them as worthy of examination, 
not as metaphysics, but from the standpoint of their possible scientific 
value. I may briefly consider, however, a possible objection at this point. 
It may be said that the study of the functions of mind is the business of the 
psychologist, and that if Croce’s results were sound they would have been 
independently discovered by empirical methods, or at least found useful. 
The history of physics does not support this view ; it was not the admirable 
empirical work of Gilbert, Harvey, Boyle, Hooke, and others, that led most 
directly to the strict formulation of classical physics, but the more philo- 
sophical tradition through Copernicus, Giordano Bruno, and Galileo, con- 
stantly entangled with theological and Aristotelian controversy, and thereby 
impelled ever to refine and rationalise the basic concepts ; the empiricists 
(most notably Kepler) furnished evidence affording corroboration. If Croce 
has had any impact on empirical psychology, even such hormic psychologists 
as McDougall (otherwise most sympathetic in approach) would be cautious 
of accepting conceptions of an unverifiable nature. Since his time, experi- 
mental psychology has committed itself to physical concepts ; if cause and 
effect and nechanical processes are looked for, they will certainly be found. 
There is no doubt in my own mind that psychology will continue its in- 
dependent path as a department of physics, while Croce’s projected science 
points rather to possibilities in history, social studies, and all fields involving 
values. 


6. THE PosstBILIry OF SYNTHESIS 


It may perhaps appear that my proposal to exploit the possibility of 
a rival scientific system based on a metaphysic incompatible with that 
underlying physics amounts to mere waste of time, on the grounds that both 
cannot be right, and physics has proved its value. Of course, when a scientist 
is confronted with three independent variables, A, B, and C, his method is 
to investigate the relation of A to B when C is constant, and then that of 
A to C when B is constant ; Boyle’s and Charles’s Laws afford a well-known 
example. But, it will be said, what I propose is not this ; having pretended 
that mind is uniform, and so constructed a physical system on the supposition 
that matter is the only variable, I now propose to pretend that matter is 
non-existent and construct another system on the supposition that mind is 
the only variable—a procedure that can only lead to the wildest confusion. 

This objection calls for several explanations. First, my proposal is in- 
tended only as a practical expedient in the present imperfect state of our 
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knowledge. I have given grounds for believing that all science is hypothetical. 
If it is legitimate for scientists to exploit the incompatible conceptions of 
quantum physics and classical mechanics, in the hope of eventually reaching 
some common ground, my proposal is no less legitimate as a practical ex- 
pedient, provided only that it prove fruitful. 

Secondly, I have pointed out that what is most valuable in both systems 
will not be found contradictory, through lying in remote fields. According 
to our common-sense notions, there are phenomena in which mind plays no 
part—astronomy, e.g.; it is in these fields that physics has proved most 
fruitful. According to our common-sense notions there are other fields in 
which matter plays no significant part; I can study Aristotelian logic in 
English or French or Greek, and arrive at the same beliefs although the 
black marks on the white pages which constitute the physical medium of 
communication are quite different in the different languages; the Gestalt 
theory has drawn attention to many such things; in conversation, in 
diplomacy, in philosophical controversy, mind seems to be dealing directly 
with mind—in a word, in all those situations which we commonly find it 
necessary to discuss in terms of meaning and value ; and again it is precisely 
in these fields that Croce’s results have proved illuminating. Idealists are 
not likely to interfere with physics, nor physicists in questions of meaning 
and value for a long time to come. The further analogy with quantum and 
classical mechanics is obvious. 

Thirdly, there is no means available to science of deciding which of the 
two metaphysics is more sound intrinsically, other than by completing 
both scientific systems and devising a crucial test. The idealist chooses to 
regard the universe of his concrete data as completely explicable in terms 
of mind and its creative functions; the materialist chooses to regard it 
as completely explicable in terms of mechanical processes, plus one or more 
observing minds. The issue cannot be settled on empirical grounds, and is 
therefore metaphysical. Nor, as a historical fact, has it been settled on 
metaphysical grounds, for after 2000 years of controversy both views are 
still stoutly maintained and defended. 

Fourthly, I suspect that neither metaphysic is more than half true, in 
the only sense I can attach to the word. I can only briefly indicate my 
grounds. A metaphysic to be tenable must, I think, be clear, universal 
(i.e. embracing the whole of the concrete data), consistent, and coherent. 
(By a coherent conceptual system I mean one in which every element is 
derivable from a single master concept. Thus Euclid’s apparatus of points, 
lines, angles, and so forth, is a coherent conceptual system in that all its 
elements are derivable from the master concept, space. Colour could be 
added without inconsistency, but the system would no longer be coherent). 
Both systems can, I think, be stated in terms that satisfy the first three 
criteria, but I consider that neither has been shown to be coherent. As I 
see it, the weakness of the idealist metaphysic lies in the step from one to 
many minds; there is nothing inconsistent in his denying solipsism, but 
Russell is right in pointing out that his other conceptions do not require 
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plural minds. Similarly, the weakness of materialism is the introduction of 
mind ; there is no inconsistency necessarily involved either in the dualistic 
version (mind and matter distinct entities) or in the monistic version (con. 
sciousness a function of certain highly organised forms of matter), provided 
that only consciousness is imputed to mind, but there is nothing in the 
remaining physical conceptions that requires that consciousness should ever 
occur. If neither system is coherent, neither is quite satisfactory. 

If, after these explanations, it be granted that it is expedient if possible 
to proceed with Croce’s projected science of mind by the methods of science, 
I would next point out that this in itself could never effect a synthesis. I 
have spoken of the two metaphysics as incompatible, and this is the common 
view ; I should now prefer to call then untranslatable. In any perceptual 
experience common sense distinguishes three things, the mind (which I 
will call A), the material object (C), and the process of being conscious which 
relates them (B); the datum is thus ABC without any distinction, an 
integral whole. The metaphysic of physical science makes no real distinction 
between A and B; all that is known about mind is that it is conscious, and 
all that is known about consciousness is that it is the only property of mind; 
but he sharply distinguishes C, and his datum thus becomes AB/C. The 
idealist makes no real distinction between B and C; all that he knows of 
C is that it is the content of the creative act, and all he knows of the act is 
that it produces that content; but he sharply distinguishes A, which has 
many other functions ; his datum is therefore thought of as A/BC. Clearly 
it is impossible to translate A or C from one system to the other without 
involving B. The systems are thus untranslatable, and sciences built upon 
them can never admit of combination or fusion of any kind. The first prob- 
lem therefore in the search for an ultimate synthesis is to find a metaphysic 
—a workable rather than a perfect metaphysic—into which both of these 
can be translated. 

It may seem premature to persist in the search for a synthesis when it is 
admitted that the science of mind (or should we say of meaning and value ?) 
is still at best in an incipient stage. I think not, because it is plain to me 
that the synthetic science would be easier to construct than the science of 
mind ; it would be able to avail itself of the results already achieved by 
physics, and would have at its disposal the finest of all scientific instruments 
—mathematics. Indeed, once the metaphysic had been found, and physics 
had been translated into it, the synthetic science would already be half 
achieved. 

To me the grounds for believing a synthesis to be possible come from 
neither of the systems I have been considering, but from everyday experi- 
ence. A boy who has heard nothing of gravitation or acceleration or para- 
bolas, yet who can hit his target every time with a stone, may be said in 
some sense to possess, however subconsciously, at least a working knowledge 
of dynamics. Now we live our daily lives among what we take to be material 
objects, some apparently actuated by minds and others not; and amidst 
this complexity of mind and matter we make confident predictions and 
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direct our daily conduct and affairs with very tolerable success. It seems 
that in common sense we have already a working synthesis, only awaiting 
explicit formulation. Some extremists maintain that human thought and 
behaviour is completely determined mechanically. Neither they nor we act 
on this view, for we act as though meaning and value played some part 
in life, though not in physics. Other extremists maintain that the will is 
entirely free, and that human behaviour is eternally unpredictable. We do 
not act on this view either, but predict human behaviour all day long and 
act confidently on those predictions—that our meals will be ready at the 
usual time, that transport will be available, that our friends will! give us 
the usual conventional greetings, that traffic in this country will keep to 
the left, that our fellow-workers will be ready for their duties, and so on. 
All these predictions are fallible, but the probability of error proves so low 
that we continue to act upon them. At billiards, not being an expert, my 
predictions that my purely mechanical ball will fall into a pocket are more 
often than not at fault; but if I make an agreeable appointment with my 
wife, I so confidently predict that, of all the possible places she is perfectly 
free to visit, she will arrive precisely at that one specified within half an hour 
of the time appointed, that I am apt to be seriously alarmed if my prediction 
fails. In face of these experiences, to urge that human behaviour is inherently 
unpredictable, and that our fallibility is not due to ignorance of the very 
complex factors plainly involved, seems to me the worst kind of a priori 
reasoning. 


7. A PracticaL PROGRAMME 


I have strayed rather far into opinion and conjecture—inevitably, per- 
haps, when discussing possibilities rather than actualities. But I do not 
wish to leave the matter there. I shall now put forward a programme, 
every step of which is, I submit, entirely practicable, in that it involves 
only tried methods and is well within proved human ability. 

At the outset, our object must be clearly understood. I aim to establish 
a hypothetical system, comparable with existing systems in geometry and 
physics. The science shall embrace the whole field covered by my present 
private experiences; including at one extreme those experiences which 
have given rise to physics, and at the other extreme those experiences which 
we usually explain in terms of meaning and value. The method of the 
projected science shall be that of the closed deductive system ; that is, 
of adopting such provisional conceptions and laying down such provisional 
postulates as shall lead to a logically consistent system that can fruitfully 
be compared with the concrete data, or with empirical generalisations from 
those data obtained by inductive methods. 

My programme is as follows :— 

(1) Croce’s results must be tested. Metaphysical discussion is useless 
for our purpose. The only scientific method is to treat the four functions as 
a hypothesis ; that is, to define and relate them clearly and consistently, 
assume them as the sole properties of an ideal mind, examine the logical 
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consequences of this assumption, and compare these with what is known 
empirically of individual human thought and behaviour. If the test fails, 
the whole project fails too for the present ; but the method, obvious though 
it is, has never yet been applied, and yields unexpected results. This pre. 
liminary enquiry is non-mathematical in character, and is incapable of 
furnishing any results outside the psychology of the individual. 

(2) If these tests are sufficient to establish an a priori case (they can 
do no more), a metaphysic must next be found into which the realistic 
metaphysic of physics and the idealistic metaphysic of Croce can both be 
translated. This involves a sacrifice for physics. The concepts of moder 
physics can only be related to the concrete data through long chains of 
inference ; to expect to frame a metaphysic into which can be fitted not 
only idealistic conceptions but also space-time, quanta, or wave-mechanics 
is, I think, quite out of the question. Science must, I fear, be rebuilt from 
its foundations (not necessarily very differently), and a return be made 
temporarily at least to the conceptions of Galileo and Newton, in order 
that a basic synthesis may be effected at the logical point at which both 
the rival metaphysics emerged from the concrete data. Whitehead made a 
similar proposal. At this level the problem is not difficult, and I can indicate 
the main line of a solution. Solipsism, into which I imagine any metaphysie 
can be translated, is of course useless for scientific purposes, as it blurs all 
distinctions. I have already symbolised the concrete perceptual datum 
above as ABC, and pointed out that the idealist thinks of this as A/BC, 
and the realist as AB/C. I now propose a triple distinction X/Y/Z, such that 
the idealist’s A and the realist’s AB can both be translated into X (= the 
elusive ultimate Self, always the subject of knowledge, never its object) ; 
the realist’s C into Z (= an equally elusive external world consisting, not of 
matter, but of other minds); and the idealist’s BC can be translated Y 
(= the whole of the mental experiences of X in the situation constituted by 
Z, and including X’s self-knowledge and his knowledge of Z). That this 
standpoint is open to metaphysical objections (like every other) can be 
disregarded for the purposes of science, provided that it can be clearly 
defined and consistently developed, and admits of fruitful postulates. One 
great advantage is that, like realism and idealism, it contains only one 
variable—the multi-functional mind—whose properties are hypothetically 
assigned equally to X and to the elements of Z. The test of this metaphysie 
lies in its workability ; every other stage in the programme can be tested 
empirically. 

(3) On this view Z consists of a system of units each resembling X. 
The next step must be to define how these units are related. Some active 
relation is necessary, or the system will fail as Leibniz’s windowless monads 
failed. Croce’s functions give no clue here, but the task is facilitated by the 
practical requirements of a synthesis with mathematical physics. Consider 
Newton’s procedure. Euclid had taken as his unit the point, and had ascribed 
to it position but no magnitude. Newton adopted the particle, and ascribed 
to it position, indestructibility, mass, motion, and ability to affect the 
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movements of other particles; but not shape, size, colour, temperature, 
chemical or electrical properties such as every small piece of actual matter 
is observed to possess. Both the Euclidean point and the Newtonian particle 
were in fact mental constructs—abstractions at best—convenient logical 
fictions for syetem-building. Newton simply took the geometrical properties 
of the point, and added what mechanical properties he needed ; thus at 
once synthesising with mathematics, and gaining all the resources of mathe- 
matical reasoning. The same procedure is again practicable, and offers the 
same advantages. Mechanical force (completely determining motion ex- 
ternally) is incompatible with voluntary action (as in the Crocean functions) ; 
before they can be added, the Newtonian force must be translated into the 
new metaphysic. This can be done. Let us call the new units monads 
(though their properties are not Leibnizian). To the monad can be ascribed 
position (as with Euclid’s point), indestructibility and motion (as with 
Newton’s particle), and the Crocean functions ; mass, regarded as a numerical 
constant, presents no difficulty. If now we add that each monad is sensibly 
affected by the presence of others, then each monad is able to affect the 
knowledge that others possess, and so their wills and movements ; and the 
monad now possesses all the basic attributes of the Newtonian particle plus 
the Crocean functions. Such monads may be the psyeophysical entities 
that some philosophers are searching for, but I prefer to regard them, not 
as ultimate realities, but as useful provisional mental constructs. At this 
stage a vitalistic world-picture has superseded that of classical mechanics ; 
a picture of a world of infinitesimal monads, each actuated by its own private 
thoughts and volitions. Precise postulates are still lacking, however, and 
the work is still non-mathematical. Empirical tests are nevertheless quite 
feasible. It is possible to work out the possible modes of association between 
monads, and so arrive at a broad classification of different types of ‘ cluster ’ 
or ‘organism’, with the characteristic structure and functions of each ; 
and these can be compared with the macroscopic objects (from human 
beings to inert objects) in the world of experience. The system begins to 
show possibilities on the lines of Whitehead’s projected science of organism, 
in spite of fundamental differences. 

(4) The transition from a philosophical world-picture to an exact science 
demands precise postulates. I find it possible to divide the problem into 
two parts ; and in this fourth stage I shall deal only with the first part (the 
mechanical postulates), leaving the second part (the psychological postulates) 
to the fifth stage. Motion is quantitative, and whether self-caused or mechan- 
ically caused by external force, any science involving motion must be mathe- 
matical. Now a monad is not merely a particle with added mental functions ; 
it is an entirely distinct unit, actuated by private thoughts and volitions 
conditioned by past experiences. Two monads in identical situations will 
not in general react in the same way. But the possible modes of reaction 
open to such an elemertal unit must be few. If the psychological factors 
involved are such as to make these few reactions equally probable, it will 
be possible to define the mathematical probability of a specific reaction 
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The behaviour of a large number of monads will then be statistically deter. 
minate. Assuming for the moment that the psychological condition can be 
satisfied, the problem is then so to postulate the mathematical relations 
between the variables involved that the average monad moves exactly like 
the Newtonian particle; that is, with an acceleration towards each other 
particle directly proportionate to the product of their masses and inversely 
proportional to the square of the distance. Newton used only two variables ; 
if masses and distance are known, the movement of particles in any given 
system is determinate. The new system seems to involve many more, such 
as the following :—(a) distance, in so far as it affects the sensory reaction; 
(6) a possible numerical co-efficient corresponding to mass, also affecting 
sensory reaction ; (c) a time factor relating sense to volition—i.e. the mini- 
mum of sensory change before the monad voluntarily reacts ; (d) any other 
variables needed to formulate a mechanics of self-motion; for example, 
what degree of freedom of movement is possible? Is motion effected by 
continuous exertion or by the expenditure of quanta of energy ? With so 
large a number of variables many solutions must be possible; non-New. 
tonian mechanics promises to be as embarrassingly fertile as non-Euclidean 
geometry. Any one solution affords an alternative in vitalistic terms to 
the Newtonian system, indistinguishable from it to any macroscopic observer 
in all fields where the necessary psychological condition (equal probability 
of choice of reaction) is fulfilled. Alternative solutions should be weeded 
out by a process of hypothesis ; crucial tests should be sought in the be- 
haviour of small ‘ clusters’ and in highly rarified conditions ; that is pre- 
sumably in the phenomena of sub-atomic physics and of cosmic space, 
where classical mechanics has broken down ; for in these fields there would 
be marked divergences from statistical laws. The achievement of such a 
system, accounting for all the laws of classical physics, would itself be a 
sufficient empirical test of the validity of the assumptions and reasoning 
up to this stage. The fruitfulness of the system would, however, remain 
to be seen. 

(5) The psychological postulates remain to be dealt with in the same 
way. The division of the problem is possible because the mathematical 
regularities dealt with above would arise just as well from pure chance as 
from psychological motives of action provided that the one condition is 
satisfied ; it is this, in our view, that has made and will continue to make 
physics possible as an autonomous science. I suspect that the psychological 
laws can also be studied independently of the mechanical ; if so, they need 
not wait for the completion of the fourth stage ; otherwise the order here 
given must be followed. With or without the mechanical postulates, the 
Crocean functions are certainly not sufficient for a deductive system ; they 
need a simple conceptual framework of what would formerly have been 
called an axiomatic character, just as Newton needed the Laws of Motion 
before he could develop the principle of gravitation. It is well known that 
there are no rules for framing a hypothesis ; but here we are given a hypo- 
thesis that only needs fuller formulation, an entirely practicable undertaking. 
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The problem can be narrowed down considerably. First, the condition 
required in the fourth stage must be satisfiable ; this can be shown from the 
Crocean functions alone. Secondly, the additional postulates have nothing 
to do with movement or behaviour itself (the mechanical postulates are 
settled) but with the thoughts and other mental processes from which 
behaviour springs. Thirdly, they must relate to the effects of successive 
experiences ; the Crocean functions relate only to present acts, and say 
nothing of cumulative effects. Fourthly, since this introduces a time factor, 
this must be postulated with mathematical precision. Fifthly, there are no 
other measurable quantities involved. These same considerations show both 
the possibilities and the limitations of the system. It might seem that if 
all the psychological and the mechanical factors can be inferred from the 
postulates, the behaviour of the monad will be determinate. This is not so ; 
it frequently happens that two or more reactions equally satisfy all the 
conditions, and an ineradicable element of chance, or free will, pervades 
the system. The only uniformities discoverable are of a statistical nature. 
Of these the only mathematically precise laws are those already identified 
with physical laws. The others are of a different kind, the operative factor 
being the postulate as to the cumulation of experiences, with its precise 
time factor. Taking each class of ‘cluster’ or ‘organism’ obtained in 
the third stage, and assuming that in large clusters every alternative will 
be tried out by one or other monad, it is possible to infer from the interaction 
of thought and will the ideal norm of growth of each type of organism, and 
its structure and functions at measurable stages; conditions affecting 
deviations from this norm can be explored. In this way the science of 
organism can be completed, and the phenomenon of growth wherever it 
occurs can be brought within the range of exact scientific thought for the 
first time. The comparison of the theoretical results with empirical observa- 
tions (the biological growth of organisms, the psychological growth of man, 
and the sociological growth of societies) furnishes a check on the postulates 
adopted and on the whole system. This promises to be the most fruitful 
field of development. 

(6) So far the system has been treated as external, and all empirical 
checks have involved the assumption (as in science) of an impartial observer. 
In some fields this is inadmissible; the subjective factor in history, for 
example, cannot be ignored as in physics. To overcome this difficulty, it 
is necessary to remember that the observer or scientist is himself a ‘ cluster ’ 
of monads within the system, subject to the same laws of growth and their 
implied limitations. His knowledge of the system must be worked out, and 
its properties re-stated as they would appear to such a member, before the 
final comparison with the concrete data can be made. In general this is 
necessary in the case of all purely psychological results and in most human- 
istic studies. This is the philosophical principle of the relativity of know- 
ledge. It should enable the gap to be bridged between classical physics 
and modern. 
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8. CONCLUSION 


I have called the above programme practicable ; I dd not mean that 
it is within the capacity of any one man to carry it through to the end, 
Much of the first five stages is purely theoretical, and does not call for ex. 
tensive or specialised knowledge so much as for clear thinking and an ability 
to detach oneself from opinions commonly taken for granted ; so much one 
man might well attain, and the system would then be completely postulated, 
But the complete working out of the fourth stage calls for a specialised 
knowledge of physics and mathematics, and that of the fifth calls for a far 
more extensive knowledge in many other scientific and humanistic fields; 
and it is here that the system is tested, both as to tenability and fruitfulness 
—the question of its truth does not arise. Evidently the co-operation of 
specialists in many fields would be vital for the completion of the under. 
taking—if completion is possible. I should welcome a discussion of the 
general project before publishing my own further investigations. 


G. A. Brrxs 
Leeds. 
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POLITICAL TRADITION AND POLITICAL THEORY 


AN EXAMINATION OF PROFESSOR OAKESHOTT’S POLITICAL 
PHILOSOPHY 


‘ Probably there has been no theory of the nature of the world, of the activity 
of man, of the destiny of mankind, no theology or cosmology, perhaps even no 
metaphysics, that has not sought a reflection of itself in the mirror of political 
philosophy ; certainly there has been no fully considered politics that has not 
looked for its reflection in eternity ’.! 


This would have passed unquestioned in 1900; but from the deaths of 
Sidgwick, Bosanquet, and Hobouse, until quite recently, the study of phil- 
osophy and ethics and the study of society and politics have, in this country, 
been pursued in virtual independence of one another. Collingwood’s The 
New Leviathan was an attempt to repair a gap he deplored,? but it was the 
unhappy work of an ill man. The only other eminent philosopher concerned 
with social and political matters between the wars was Bertrand Russell ; 
but he very justifiably denies any ‘ connection between my views on social 
questions and my views on logic and epistemology ’.* So wide was the gulf 
between philosophy and politics that a man who worked at both did not 
even want to span it. 

The Chair of Political Science at London University, however, is now 
occupied by a philosopher cheerfully free from contemporary philosophic 
inhibitions, who takes the whole experience as his subject-matter,’ and 
who considers it to be the political philosopher’s business to relate the world 
of political ideas to its total context. ‘The whole impetus of the enterprise 
is the perception that what really exists is a single world of ideas which 
comes to us divided by the abstracting force of circumstances ’.® 

It is Professor Oakeshott’s political views I now want to consider. 


I 


Professor Oakeshott is both historian and philosopher. Now the histor- 
ian’s subject-matter is past experiences, concrete facts; and because each 
of his facts is related to further facts, because every historical context is 
related to a wider context, he never completes his task of constructing a 
coherent account from documents which, taken at their face value, tell a 
confused story. Turning from history to philosophy we find that the concepts 
of: experience (as opposed to the theoretical postulates of science); the 
concrete (as opposed to abstract universals); relatedness (as opposed, for 
example, to Wittgenstein’s doctrine of ‘atomic facts’); and above all 


1Michael Oakeshott, Introduction to Hobbes’ Leviathan, p. x. 

°Cp. Autobiography, pp. 36-7. 

*The Philosophy of Bertrand Russell, ‘ Reply to Criticisms ’, p. 727, 
‘Cf. Experience and Its Modes, 

‘Intro, Lev. p. ix, 
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coherence (as opposed to correspondence)—we find that precisely these are 
the categories of philosophic idealism. Hence it is no surprise. to learn that 
Professor Oakeshott finds this kind of philosophy the most congenial, and 
that the idea of coherence runs ‘like the thread of Ariadne’ through the 
labyrinth of his thought. We can reflect about politics, he says,® at various 
levels. At the practical level the problem is always to restore coherence 
within the traditional arrangements of society (a suggestion we shall examine 
later).?, At the philosophic level the problem is, as we have seen, to restore 
coherence between the world of political ideas (which we treat in partial 
abstraction from the whole world of ideas at non-philosophical levels of 
political reflection) and its total context. 

One can, as Professor Oakeshott does, move easily from one level of 
reflection to the next, with no sense of interruption ; but on the whole the 
kind of experience with which he is principally concerned is that involved, 
not in cognising, but in knowing how to do something—not, for instance, 
in Spinoza’s calm contemplation of what went on in his mind when he had 
prepared himself for good thinking, but in all sorts of practical activity. 
And Professor Oakeshott’s main intention here is to make ideas about moral 
and political activity coherent with an understanding of human activity 
in general, and especially to elucidate the proper relation between articulate 
knowledge about an activity and the activity itself. 

A few terminological points must be cleared up. An activity must be 
distinguished from projects undertaken in the course of it. Some activities, 
like cookery, are engaged in discontinuously, others, like using a language, 
during more or less the whole of a waking life and even in dreams. Moral 
activity, the general conduct of one’s life, embraces one’s more specialised 
activities. 

With these distinctions behind us we can turn to Professor Oakeshott’s 
understanding of practical activity in general, which I shall outline in 
section IT. In section IIT I shall illustrate this general view by the important 
example of scientific activity. In section IV I shall present his anlaysis of 
a profound misunderstanding of the nature and role of knowledge in skilled 
activities. We shall then be in a position to follow his application of all 
this to moral and political activity, in section V. Finally, in section VI, I 
shall put forward certain criticisms which, if valid, will modify without 
undermining his thesis. 


If 


According to Professor Oakeshott, a skill or art or profession or other 
traditional practice, whether it be medicine or music or diplomacy, has no 
determinate starting-point in history, never springs into existence, even in 
a rudimentary form, at the hands of an individual who is not indebted to 
»redecessors. There are always earlier intimations of what emerges more 
characteristically later. 


Sibid. Cf.: Political Education, An Inaugural Lecture (Cambridge : Bowes and 
Bowes. 1951), pp. 26-7. 
7Pol. Hd, p. 20. See sections V and VI below, 
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Nor is there a precise moment at which an individual becomes a prac- 
titioner of the activity. He finds his way into it, grows acclimatised to its 
methods and standards, gradually. A man does not become a carpenter on 
first handling a chisel or plane. He will already have some notion of their 
usage and time will pass before he can handle them competently. There 
are no sudden breaks in his acquisition of proficiency. This fact is determined 
by the way in which proficiency is acquired (a matter of much importance 
for Professor Oakeshott’s main thesis). The beginner may or may not learn 
the technique of his craft from manuals and textbooks, but in any case 
this ‘is never more than the meanest part of education in activity’. He 
acquires his real education by moving among people themselves proficient, 
catching and imitating their skill. The most important part of the knowledge 
he needs if he is to be proficient at his job will be imparted to him during 
apprenticeship, rather than taught him in hours’ set aside for formal in- 
struction. 

Being proficient or skilled at an activity means being able to handle 
situations which arise in the course of it with taste and skill ; and proficiency 
is expressed, not in the propositions which a man may be able to formulate 
about his activity, but in his practice of it. It is interesting that Professor 
Oakeshott’s conception of ‘mind’ is in many ways similar to that of Pro- 
fessor Ryle.® On either view the craftsman does not have a knowledge of 
his craft in his mind which (can be articulated and which) sets up and reg- 
ulates movements in his body. His “ knowing-how ” is manifested in his 
“doing ’’; there is knowledgeable activity, not knowledge plus activity. 

The problems he has to solve are not ones he poses to himself during a 
quiet moment when, undistracted by a job in hand and with tools laid 
aside, he has time for thought. They are practical problems, difficulties he 
runs into in the course of his work, and to whose solution he applies his 
practical skill. Their appearance and their solution are an outcome of his 
activity, not of prior speculation. 

According to Professor Oakeshott, then, a human activity is a traditional 
way of doing things, transmitted primarily by example and imitation. 
Innovation and improvement occur when someone within the activity prac- 
tises it a little differently and rather more skilfully than his predecessors, / 
while remaining indebted to them. In this way traditional standards evolve 
—they are not ideals prefigured independently of achievements and experi- 
ence within the activity. 


III 


Professor Oakeshott has acknowledged the brilliance of Professor Pol- 
anyi’s account of scientific activity,’® and his own briefer discussions of the 


®The Cambridge Journal vol. iv, No. 1, p. 12. 

°Cp. G. Ryle, The Concept of Mind, pp. 25-33 and passim ; see also Prof. Oakeshott, 
Cam. Jour., ii, 2, p. 78: ‘ A poem is not the translation into words of a state of mind. 
What the poet says and what he wants to say are not two things, the one succeeding 
and embodying the other, they are the same thing ; he does not know what he wants 
to say until he has said it.’ 

Michael Polanyi: Science, Faith and Society (Riddell Memorial Lectures), 
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same subject suggest a pretty thorough agreement with it, containing, so 
far as I can see, only one partial divergence from it (in connection with the 
formation of hypotheses). It is a small divergence but an important one, 
and I shall return to it later." It may safely be disregarded for my present 
purpose, however, which is to summarise what is relevant in an account of 
scientific activity which I believe Professor Oakeshott to endorse,” and which 
strikingly illustrates his understanding of activity in general. 

The origins of modern science stretch back to Pythagoras and beyond, 
and no one can tell where its future will reach. Neither its premisses (the 
scientist’s fundamental guesses and intuitions about the structure of the 
universe), nor its methods (the scientist’s ways of discovery and judgement), 
can be fully formulated in propositions and rules. A scientist who (like 
Rutherford, for instance) could seize on the one significant report sent to 
him out of a mass of seemingly pertinent reports, probably could not provide 
a rational explanation of his choice, and certainly could not give instructions 
that would enable another scientist of ability but not genius to do likewise, 

It may be said that while there are no rules for arriving at hypotheses 
there are rules for testing them—for instance, the reproducibility require- 
ment. The application of such rules, however, is never mechanical, and the 
result is always subject to interpretation by the man who applies them. A 
scientist may rightly refuse to accept an unsuccessful test at its face value, 
and there is no rule to tell him when to do so, but only his own judgement, 
formed from his intuition of the truth, experimental caution and good 
conscience. 

The premisses and methods of science, then, are nowhere formally stated, 
but are embodied in the practice of science, in its tradition. Their absorption 
by the future scientist is a gradual process, beginning in childhood when he 
starts speaking a language largely permeated by a naturalistic outlook. At 
school he is taught the dead letter of science, its formulae and techniques ; 
this is the ‘manual and textbook’ stage. At the university, science is 
brought to life for him as something developing and unfinished. Intimations 
of half-hidden natural secrets and of his own potential powers of discovering 
them draw him to a specialised field where his interest is most excited and 
absorbed. But the richest part of his education in the premisses and methods 
of science will come if, showing brilliant promise, he is invited to work along- 
side a great master and so enabled to catch something of the latter’s vision 
and way of working towards it. 

Each scientific discovery introduces an element of incoherence into 
scientific opinion, but after at most a few years of controversy a new and a 
coherent scientific opinion will prevail in its respect. Thus if our scientist 
believes himself to have made a far-reaching discovery which will radically 
transform traditional scientific concepts, he will not break away from the 
scientific tradition and found a new school. The only people he will be really 
concerned to convince will be his fellow scientists, and he will appeal to 


Tn section VI. 
This has been confirmed by Professor Oakeshott in conversation. 
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them knowing that, whatever immediate disagreement there may be over his 
proposed innovation, they share the same ultimate premisses, belong to the 
same tradition, as himself. ‘ Hence’, Professor Polanyi concludes, contrast- 
ing his own views with eighteenth century universalism, ‘ tradition, which 
the rationalist age abhorred, I regard as the true and indispensable foundation 
for the ideals of that age ’.1% 


IV 


The knowledge involved in the skilled practice of an activity is disting- 
uishable into two inseparable components. The first (comprising good taste, 
susceptibility to nuances, intuitive grasp, perceiving when and when 
not to apply the rules, and so forth) cannot be formulated or taught. 
It is on this component that attention has so far been focussed. We 
must now turn to the component of practical knowledge which can be 
formulated. 

According to Professor Oakeshott, it takes two forms. First, there is 
what he comprehensively calls the technique of an activity, something which 
can be written down and learnt, if necessary by heart.’* Grammar and the 
rules of chess, for instance, belong to the techniques of literature and of 
chess-playing, and the technique of cooking is given in cookery-books. 
Secondly, we may, in the course of our activity, set ourselves a particular 
project to be carried out or problem to be solved ; and this we may be able 
to formulate. 

Professor Oakeshott claims that the origin of a persistent and widespread 
misunderstanding of the way we ought to set about our activities lies in 
the assumption, conscious or otherwise, that all knowledge used in any 
activity is, or should be, of the kind that can be formulated. 

What can actually be formulated is, as we have seen, projects and tech- 
niques. Consequently, a person who makes this assumption is liable to endow 
an activity with the character of a project, and to suppose that practical 
knowledge is knowledge of technique. Now a project set to ourselves in the 
course of an activity will actually have been prompted by factors met with 
previously, while working at the activity. But if we neglect these factors, 
it will seem that we have posed ourselves an end in advance of our practical 
attempts to achieve it. The technique of an activity, moreover, may be 
learnt before trying to practise it. Consequently, it will seem to those who 
believe that only articulate knowledge is used in practical activities, that 
both what the activity is to achieve and how it is to achieve it should be 
decided in advance: the activity should be the outcome of thought. A 
rather fuller account of the misconception of the proper way of setting about 
an activity resulting from the assumption that all knowledge used in it 
should be expressible, would be this : First, premeditate the end (or coherent 

Op. cit., p. 69. 

MBy ‘technique’ he means a statement of rules, efc., and not their employment, 
Thus a man might have a complete knowledge of the technique of an activity, might 


have mastered every textbook on the subject, without ever practising or being able 
to practise it, 
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system of ends) to be achieved ; then consider the most economical method 
of achieving it—the proper instruments to be employed and the relevant 
rules to be conformed with ; and finally, act in accordance with the dictates 
yielded by this reflective process. Reliance on merely habitual or traditional 
methods, engaging in an activity with no clear idea of its purpose or, indeed, 
any unselfconscious behaviour should be guarded against by purging the 
mind of what it has unthinkingly acquired, of prejudices, and by starting 
afresh with nothing but a sure grasp of articulated goals and methods. 

As we have seen, on Professor Oakeshott’s own view, ‘ mind ’ is indis. 
tinguishable from ‘ mental activity’, and when mental activity is being 
manifested in practical activity, mind is indistinguishable from ‘ practical 
activity ’ too. But on the view he is criticising, the mind is somehow different 
from and superior to its contents, being the faculty or instrument which 
sorts the true from the false among the propositions it entertains. 

Such an instrumental mind requires training rather than educating; 
and what it needs above all is a method to ensure that it performs its truth- 
detecting task with the maximum efficiency. The attempts of Bacon and 
Descartes to provide such a method, a technique of discovery, a sure heur- 
istic, really ushered in what Professor Oakeshott calls this ‘ strong and 
energetic intellectual style’. Both Bacon and Descartes desiderated an 
initial emptying of the mind before setting out on the quest for certainty 
—Professor Oakeshott quotes Bacon’s demand ‘that the entire work of 
understanding be commenced afresh, and the mind itself be from the very 
outset not left to take its own course, but guided at every step’. Both 
laid down a set of rules which, they hoped, could be learned and mechanically 
applied by any fairly able investigator anywhere, yielding him sure con- 
clusions. 

This whole misconception of activity may be summarised in the propos- 
ition that rational conduct consist, primarily, in reflection on the precise 
ends to be achieved, rules to be applied and means to be adopted ; and 
secondarily, in actual achievement of those ends—in conduct preceded by 
premeditation and succeeded by success. 

But, Professor Oakeshott protests, this cannot be a rational, because it 
is an impossible, mode of conduct. Practical activity never is generated 
simply by thought ; reflection about an activity always follows its practice. 
Techniques are always abridgements of, or abstractions from, practical 
knowledge ; and when we formulate a specific project which has suggested 
itself to us in the course of our activity, we are isolating one end of which 
we are quite conscious from a multiplicity of more or less dimly apprehended 
purposes and habits. A scientist whose object is to discover the weight of 
the moon is not activated by this end alone, and he did not first pose the 
problem and then become a scientist in order to solve it. He may simply 
enjoy scientific activity, and have come across the question of the moons’ 
weight in the course of it. 

Rationality, then, is to be predicated of conduct neither because an 


‘SHe perhaps has Locke’s psychology in mind here. 
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intellectual process preceded it (since conduct never does spring simply 
from thought), nor because it ‘succeeds’ (since conduct never is simply 
the deliberate pursuit of one specific end), nor because it is made to conform 
with explicit rules (since a man ignorant of the written technique of an 
activity may yet be skilled at it, while a man who knows only that technique 
cannot be). Conduct, in short, is not rational because it conforms with 
studied propositions about ends, means, methods or rules. The only 
conduct which can sensibly be called ‘ rational’ is conduct which, in a 
given situation, manifests a knowledge of how to practise the activity well. 
In this sense of ‘ rational’ the conduct of a scientist who is faithful to his 
tradition is rational, while that of the crank is not. And it is in this sense, 
Professor Oakeshott claims, that 


‘we are accustomed to use the word “rational ”’, though we do not always 
perceive the implications of using it in this way. When a court of law has to 
decide whether on a particular occasion a man used “ reasonable care ’’, what 
the court is concerned with is not some abstractly “‘ rational’ amount of care, 
the same in all circumstances and on all occasions, nor is it enquiring into the 
length and cogency of a process of reflection which may have gone on in the 
recesses of the man’s mind before he acted—it is concerned to come to a con- 
clusion about the action itself, to decide whether the man on the occasion used 
the knowledge of how to behave which he could be supposed to possess ’."® 


Now while the kind of behaviour desiderated by this thorough-going 
misconception of rational conduct is in fact impossible, the misconception 
has nevertheless exerted a potent influence : conduct has tended to conform 
to it and has thereby been corrupted. Its influence 


‘has now invaded and has begun to corrupt the genuine educational pro- 
visions and institutions of our society . . . Apprenticeship, the pupil working 
alongside the master who in teaching a technique also imparts the sort of know- 
ledge that cannot be taught, has not yet disappeared ; but it is obsolescent and 


its place is being taken by technical schools. ... The priceless treasure of 
great professional traditions is, not negligently but purposefully, destroyed in 
the destruction of so-called vested interests. . . We may look forward to a time 


when the professions will be stocked with clever men, but men whose skill is 
limited and who have never had a proper opportunity of learning the nuances 
which compose the tradition and standard of behaviour which belong to a great 
profession ’.!? 


On the other hand literature, for example, subsequently freed itself from a 
post-Cartesian concentration on technique ; and in general the influence of 
this misconception has been weaker in those departments of life in which 
the crank is most easily identified and in which there is a plain need for 
more than cleverness. But these conditions are not very well fulfilled in 
the field of moral speculation generally, and in the field of political thinking 
particularly ; and it is here, according to Professor Oakeshott—if we except 
education (on which he has been quoted) and religion (which is not our 
present concern)—that this misconception of rationalism has made the 
deepest inroads. 


‘ Politics is a field of activity peculiarly subject to the lure of this “ rational ’ 
ideal. If you start being merely “ intelligent ” about a boiler or an electrical 
generator you are likely to be pulled up short by an explosion ; but in politics 
all that happens is war and chaos, which you do not immediately connect with 
your error ’.18 


It is to the fields of morals and politics that we must now turn. 
Cam. Jour., iv, 1, p. 26. 
"Cam. Jour., i, 3, pp. 155-6. 
"Cam, Jour., iv, 1, p. 14, 
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Vv 

We can conceive two extreme forms of moral life. We have to act 
spontaneously and unselfconsciously and according to habits of behaviour 
if we find ourselves in an emergency which allows no opportunity for re. 
flection ; and it is conceivable that a person should always act in this way, 
unreflectively following up the tradition of conduct in which he has been 
brought up, even when he is not pressed by circumstances. At the opposite 
extreme we can conceive conduct which is wholly selfconscious. We can 
imagine a person first establishing a rationally defensible and universally 
applicable axiological system (of ends to be pursued and/or rules to be 
conformed with) and then deliberately choosing between the alternative 
courses of action he considers to be open to him in a given situation by 
applying his axioms to it. 

The first, or wholly habitual, form of moral life is a possible one, but 
it will have no power of self-correction and may degenerate into super- 
stition. Professor Oakeshott states categorically that ‘there is no doubt 
whatever that a morality in which reflection has no part is defective ’. 

The second, or wholly deliberate, form of mutual life, however, can never 
be realised. As we have seen, activity never can spring simply from reflection, 
Professor Oakeshott claims that in fact an axiological system is always a 
‘formalised abridgement of the supposed substratum of rational truth 
contained in the tradition’ to which its author belongs; and he describes 
the procedure of abstracting moral ideals from their religious or social 
tradition and of formulating them in a doctrine as one which leaves only a 
dry and gritty sediment after the liquid in which it was suspended has 
been drawn off.?! 

Consequently, it is not in either extreme but in some mixture of the two 
that we shall find the most desirable form of moral life. 

In a mixed form which is predominantly but not exclusively traditional 
and practical, knowledge of how to behave well will be acquired in the same 
kind of way that an understanding of a language is acquired ; it will be 
imparted during an informal education and it will become surer with practice. 
More emphasis will be laid on performance than on justifying and criticising 
actions, though there will be criticism. The moral critic and the participator 
in practical life may co-exist in every member of the society, or critical 
speculation on moral questions may be engaged in by only a few; but in 
either case, criticism will play upon moral habits and affections without 
undermining them, as literary criticism plays upon literature (when it con- 
tents itself with second order activity and does not aspire to regulate creative 
writing). Such a society will respect but not imitate individual perfection- 
ists among it, for ‘ the pursuit of perfection as the crow flies is an activity 
. suitable for individuals but not for societies ’.2? 


"The following paragraphs are mainly based on Professor Oakeshott’s brilliant 
article, ‘ The Tower of Babel ’, Cam. Jour., ii, 2. 


Cam. Jour., ii, 2, p. 78. 
10am, Jour., i, 3, p. 157. 
Cam, Jour., ii, 2, p. 67- 
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A society, on the other hand, which is collectively perfectionist, whose 
moral life is predominantly selfconscious and speculative, or ideological, is 
like a religious group which has come to believe theology superior to religious 
piety. ‘ Ceaseless ’ criticism of moral habits will tend. to destroy confidence 
in the moral tradition and so paralyse moral behaviour. Emphasis will 
shift from performance to discussion of ideals; ‘the distinguished and 
inspiring visiting preacher, who nevertheless is a stranger to the way we 
live, will displace the priest, the father of his parish ’.2> And the moral 
ideals which are broached and analysed and amended and advocated in 
place of a moral tradition will bear the same sort of relation to the latter 
as Esperanto bears to a living language with its local dialects and variations 
of style. 

So far, we have considered the contrast between ideological and tra- 
ditional modes of behaviour in very general terms, from a broad moral and 
social point of view. We must now consider it from a more specifically 
political point of view. 

At first it seems curious that ‘ politics, always so deeply veined with 
both the traditional and the transitory *** should have been so thoroughly 
infected by the ideological style of thinking. But the origin of that style 
lies, as we have seen, in the supposition that ‘ knowing-how ’ means know- 
ledge of technique; and its technique may be learnt by people without 
experience of the activity they desire to practise. Such people are conse- 
quently liable to exaggerate its value, and to ignore, or even decry, the more 
difficult part of practical knowledge which can only be imparted and acquired 
in practice. It is therefore Professor Oakeshott’s belief that, whatever 
stimulus individual thinkers may have given to the ideological approach to 
politics, the main explanation of its lure is a sociological one. The period 
since the Renaissance has seen the rise to political power of new men and 
new classes, made susceptible by their political inexperience to attractively 
simple doctrines about politics and hostile to the intricate tradition of political 
activity itself which they did not understand but which they might, in time, 
have come to inherit if they had not been encouraged to suppose that they 
could manage better without by the doctrines with which their teachers, 
from Machiavelli to Marx, provided them. And even where politicians have 
inherited and absorbed a constitutional tradition the existence of an electoral 
audience has forced them to profess a ‘ policy’, to try to rationalise their 
behaviour by making it appear to depend on explicit principles.” 

Professor Oakeshott interprets The Prince, for instance, as a set of 
lessons distilled from Machiavelli's historical knowledge and personal ex- 
perience for the benefit, not of a ‘ well-established hereditary ruler, educated 
in a tradition and heir to a long family experience’ but of a new and inex- 
perienced prince who, faute de mieux, had to be taught the technique of 
ruling.26 

*Ibid., p. 77. 

“Cam. Jour., i, 2, p. 83. 


*I owe this sentence to conversation with Professor Oakeshott. 
"Cam. Jour., i, 3, p. 148. 
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Another illustration of Professor Oakeshott’s understanding of the 
genesis and typical misapplication of a political doctrine or ideology is 
Locke’s Second Treatise. Much that is valuable and illuminating can be 
gathered from this book provided we bear in mind that it is, in fact, ‘a 
brilliant abridgement of the political habits of Englishmen ’, a set of prin. 
ciples ‘ distilled from the English political tradition’. American colonists, 
however, believing that they had the opportunity to start politics afresh 
and that a constitution deliberately constructed from first principles should 
be more perfect than one accidentally evolved, thought they had found an 
excellent system of first principles in Locke’s Second Treatise, which they 
used as a ‘ crib’, neglecting the fact that it was a universalised abridgement 
of the political tradition they had repudiated. They used a postcript as a 
preface to political activity.?” 

But the most ideological of all systems of political thought is, of course, 
that of Marx and Engels, ‘ composed for the instruction of a less politically 
educated class than any other that has ever come to exercise political power’. 

However, to say that reasoned and systematic statements of political 
values and methods are open to misuse is not, according to Professor Oake- 
shott, to say that they do not have a proper use. He holds that the best 
of them have the same sort of relation to a political tradition that a caricature 
has to a face 





they exaggerate and give a sharp precision to its more sig- 
nificant characteristics and omit much of its complexity. To rely on an 
ideology as a substitute for a political tradition in the belief that its ideals 
are surer than traditional standards is to misuse it; but it may very well 
be used to explore a political tradition and so to understand it better, since 
‘it is possible that the distorting mirror of an ideology will reveal important 
hidden passages in the tradition ’.*® 

Lastly, Professor Oakeshott points out that some political ideologies are 
abridgements of an activity other than politics ; and when these are set up 
as models for political activity they have a deceptively ‘ absolute ’ appear- 
ance. Unlike Locke’s Second Treatise, for instance, or Mill’s Representative 
Government (which, for all their surface universality, pretty obviously draw 
their inspiration from the English constitutional system of their day) such 
ideologies appear to be independently premeditated guides to political 
activity. But they are bad guides, suffering the twofold defect of being an 
abstraction, with the complexities and nuances left out, of an irrelevant 
activity.*° 

Thus, while political theories may help us to understand our society's 
political experience, we should draw directly only upon the latter in the 
practical business of politics, of attending to the arrangements of our society. 

We must now consider the way in which we should use this traditional 
experience. But at this point I confess I find Professor Oakeshott’s meaning 


*7Jbid., pp. 150-1. 
*8Ibid., p. 149. 
Pol. Ed., p. 20. 
[bid., p. 17. 
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less definite. I shall consequently quote his own words and consider possible 
interpretations of them in section VI. 

First, there is the way we use our practical knowledge when no crisis 
intervenes. Here, the form political activity 


‘ takes, because it can take no other, is the amendment of existing arrangements 
by exploring and pursuing what is intimated in them. The arrangements which 
constitute a society capable of political activity, whether they are customs or 
institutions or laws or diplomatic decisions, are at once coherent and incoherent ; 
they compose a pattern and at the same time they intimate a sympathy for 
what does not fully appear. Political activity is the exploration of that sympathy ; 
and consequently, relevant political reasoning will be the convincing exposure 
of a sympathy not yet followed up and the convincing demonstration that now 
is the opportune moment for recognising it ’*4 

But political crises may intervene : 

‘ And if, in order to meet these crises, there were some steady, unchanging, 
independent guide to which a society might resort, it would no doubt be well 
advised to do so. But no such guide exists; we have no resources outside the 
fragments, the vestiges, the relics of its own tradition of behaviour which the 
crisis has left untouched ’.** 


And of moral breakdown in general he says: ‘ The cure depends upon the 
native strength of the patient ; it depends upon the unimpaired relics of 
his knowledge of how to behave ’.%3 


VI 


The conception of moral and political activity which Professor Oakeshott 
evolves from his understanding of practical knowledge and activity in general 
is clearly interesting and important. I shall not stay to applaud its merits 
but shall move on to consider what seems to me to be a central weakness 
whose removal, far from causing the structure to collapse would, I think, 
leave it more securely based. 

The supposition that ‘ rational politics’ means establishing a compre- 
hensive conception of the ideal (and of the method of attaining it) in advance 
of political reform has been criticised on the grounds that it is not, in fact, 
a rational method of politics at all, since there are cogent reasons for suppos- 
ing that the cost of a single-minded application of it will far outweigh any 
possible gain.*4 But Professor Oakeshott claims that it is an impossible form 
of politics and, as a corollary, that ‘the pursuit of intimations’ is not so 
much the most desirable form politics can take as ‘ the form it takes because 
it can take no other’. In other words, when revolutionary leaders, say, or 
political parties believe themselves to be practising ideological politics they 
labour under a misapprehension. They are actually relying, not on spec- 
ulative ideas, but on other people’s and their own practical experience, since 
ideologies always are abridgements of some practical experience and because 
no one ever does work out a comprehensive system of ends and means before 
embarking upon a long-term activity—we all work things out ambulando 
in the course of our activity. 


lIbid., p. 19. I have italicised a phrase to which I shall return. 

®Ibid., p. 21. 

*Cam. Jour., iv, 1, p. 25. 

“By Professor Popper, for instance, in The Open Society, vol. i, Ch, 9, He calls 
this method ‘ Utopian engineering ’, 
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Thus, apart from the assumption that it is foolish to try to behave in 
a way in which it is impossible to behave, there is, Professor Oakeshott 
claims, nothing merely ethical in his critique of ideological politics. Purely 
ideological politics, he says, are impossible, an illusion ; and if the ordinary 
pursuit of political intimations is overlaid and distorted by an ideology, 
then the mongrel form of quasi-ideological politics which results is undesirable 
simply because its practitioners misconceive what they are doing and there. 
fore do it worse than they would otherwise have done. 

No one, I think, would assert that politics could ever be nothing but 
an a priori application of abstract principles worked out in vacuo; yet to 
say that politics can never be one hundred per cent ideological but must 
always owe much to experience is not to say, as Professor Oakeshott does 
say, that politics can never be influenced by political speculations containing 
genuinely novel elements. He claims that politics can never be genuinely 
ideological in this weaker sense because a genuine political ideology, i.e. a 
political theory which is more than a formalised abstraction from some 
experience in practical activity, is impossible. 

This seems to me the central weakness in his argument ; and in the re- 
mainder of this article I shall try to show that his attempt to criticise soi- 
disant ideological politics simply on the ground that they essay the impossible 
and to commend political traditionalism simply on the ground that there 
is no genuine alternatives, lies at the centre of a nest of difficulties which 
would vanish if he evaluated the roles of reason and tradition in politics in 
the light of a higher order, reasoned, political philosophy. 

First, in order to support his contention that ideologies are nothing but 
abridgements of some traditional manner of doing things, he has to deny 
that there can ever be any real novelty or originality in speculative thought. 
An ideology, however, may surely express a reaction from some dominant 
experience. Marxism, he claims, is an abridgement of experience in war 
and industry applied to politics, but I confess I do not find this altogether 
convincing. Marxism, surely, has largely speculative origins—in German 
metaphysics, British economics and French socialism, and the last of these 
was a repudiation, rather than an abridgement, of eighteenth century 
commercialism. No doubt an ideology must, in a loose sense, ‘ follow ’ some 
practical activity, but its debt may be largely negative, and it may lead to 
a transformation of the activity. His thesis that ideologies leave out the 
complexities of some practical activity without ever adding anything signifi- 
cantly new presupposes what seems to me to be an unduly restrictive theory 
of imagination. 

Consistency requires him to carry this denial of the novelty of all spec- 
ulative thought into the field in which it would seem least tenable, the field 
of scientific enquiry. His account of the formation of scientific hypotheses 
differs, as I have mentioned, from that of Polanyi. The latter would agree 
‘that only a man who is already a scientist can formulate a scientific hypo- 
thesis ’, but he would not agree that a hypothesis is ‘ a dependent supposition 
which arises as an abstraction from within already existing scientific activity ’ 
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of ‘ traditions of scientific enquiry ’. With each path-breaking hypothesis 
in the development of science something fundamentally new appeared, some- 
thing demonstrably underivable from previous scientific information, some- 
thing which could have only sprung up, miraculously, in the mind of a 
scientist whose problem existed precisely because previous scientific activity 
had, at this point, failed. The state of mind of a man in the process of 
discovery (as described, for instance, by Poincaré** and Polanyi®’) is not 
backward-looking at all. He feels himself to be engaged in a highly personal 
search for an objective reality which his predecessors have left hidden. 

This leads me to a second difficulty : it seems to me that Professor 
Oakeshott’s traditionalism spoils his account of traditional activity. To 
make my objection plain I must draw a distinction between the way in 
which a decision is reached and the external character of the action decided 
upon. A person who disregards moral considerations has an amoral outlook, 
but this does not imply that he commits immoral acts. Similarly, someone 
who disregards precedents and who tries to decide what to do in the light 
of independent principles may be said to have an ‘a-traditional’ outlook, 
but his actions may nevertheless fit comfortably into a tradition of be- 
haviour. On this terminology, ‘ a-traditional ’ is the contrary of ‘ tradition- 
alist ’ (as ‘ amoral’ is the contrary of ‘ moralistic’), and each of these terms 
denotes a certain frame of mind. ‘ Traditional’ and ‘ untraditional’ (and 
‘moral’ and ‘immoral ’) describe properties of actions. The point I want 
to make is that the men who have really fostered vigorous traditions have 
not been mere traditionalists. In his Memoirs, Mr. Churchill describes how, 
in 1941, he decided to send a convoy of tanks through the Mediterranean 
to Wavell, instead of sending it by the much longer and safer Cape route. 
I think his state of mind then could fairly be called ‘a-traditional’. He 
was not harking back to Pitt or Canning, or pondering what his father would 
have done. He had to argue the merits of his proposal before his colleagues, 
and to convince them that it was right to take the risk and that it would be 
wrong to delay re-inforcements. I reckon that he could have stated pretty 
definitely the criteria by which he judged these alternatives right and wrong, 
and I am convinced that such principles as loyalty to military commanders, 
and the need to save British lives, impressed themselves on him as objective 
obligations. But to say that he reached a decision which he believed to be 
rationally defensible in the light of what were felt by him as objective criteria 
is not to say that his decision was untraditional. On the contrary, it is 
decisions like this which are the stuff of the best tradition of British war- 
time leadership, just as the work of men like Galileo and Einstein, neither 
of them traditionalists, is the stuff of the scientific tradition. 

But Professor Oakeshott’s conception of mental activity allows no room 
for any genuinely a-traditional component. People who resort to supposedly 
general principles, he says, are in fact resorting to distorting simplifications 

*Pol. Ed., pp. 14-15 (my italics). 

“Science and Method, Pt. i, Ch.3. 

"Op. cit., Ch. 1. 
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of a tradition. It clearly follows that such people are more likely to corrupt 
their tradition than to foster it. Now the person who does not resort to such 
principles is the traditionalist ; and a sort of sympathetic sensitivity towards 
his tradition will enable him, according to Professor Oakeshott, to pursue 
what it intimates. The tradition gives and he takes. I have argued that 
in fact vigorous traditions are largely generated by men doing what js 
intimated by the principles in which they believe ; there is a mutual give. 
and-take betwen them and their tradition. I believe that Professor Oake. 
shott’s assumption that traditional behaviour implies a traditionalist out. 
look is another consequence of what I consider the central weakness in his 
thesis : namely, his insistence that ideological politics, properly so-called, 
are impossible because there can be no genuinely a-traditional component 
in a person’s thinking. 

The third difficulty is that it is impossible to read Professor Oakeshott 
without gaining the impression that there are very definite values implicit in 
his writings which often place him in strong opposition to current tendencies 
and proposals which seem to be ‘ intimated’ by the contemporary ‘ flow of 
sympathies "—for instance, the decline of the apprentice-system, and the 
extension of the discretionary powers of government. True, when he criti- 
cises such tendencies he usually avoids words like ‘ bad’, ‘ wrong’, ‘ un 
desirable’, and uses words like ‘ corrupting’, ‘ eccentric’, ‘ unhealthy’, 
‘damaging ’, i.e. words which, if used literally in a narrow context, might 
have a purely descriptive connotation ; but he uses them metaphorically in 
a political context, and here they undoubtedly express evaluations. 

Lastly, it must be remembered that only thinking can teach us the dangers 
and limitations of speculative thought. That Professor Oakeshott does 
believe that the only cure for bad theory is better theory is implicit in the 
fact that he systematically criticises ideological politics ; but he sometimes 
says that the cure for bad political theory is to stop theorising and to submit 
to habit and tradition and inherited belief instead. Now although he attrib- 
utes the prevalence of political ideologising partly to the fact that the modem 
politician has to justify himself before an audience (i.e. to the fact that 
he works within a parliamentary or democratic framework), Professor 
Oakeshott does not seem to have reckoned with the full implications of 
this. It is perhaps significant that he-does not mention an obvious and 
important difference between activities like cooking, and political activity: 
a cook may be taciturn yet good at his job, but a politician in the highly 
vocal, argumentative, Western political world cannot be. Having to answer 
questions and meet criticisms he is inevitgbly a rationaliser, and his rational 
isations obviously invite critical scrutiny. It is really non-ideological politics 
which have become impossible in the West, because a process of increasing 
critical awareness cannot reverse itself. We cannot consciously make out- 
selves more naive, or argue ourselves into habit and tradition. Eating the 
forbidden fruit may teach us that we should be happier if we had never 
plucked it, but it cannot teach us how to restore it to the tree. Intemperate 
‘ rationalistic ’’ attacks on tradition can only be criticised from the stand- 
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point of a more mature and catholic rationality. The philosophe must be 
answered by the philosopher. Acceptance of this is, as I have said, implicit 
in the way Professor Oakeshott goes about his task; and I believe that 
if he brought this acceptance into the open and admitted that in criticising 
ideological politics he was trying to advance to a more comprehensive 
political philosophy and not simply to revert to traditionalism, and if he 
adopted the moral standpoint which is in any case implicit in his criticisms, 
then all the difficulties I have indicated would disappear. Needing only 
to maintain that ideological politics are largely undesirable in their rejection 
of historical experience, but not impossible, he would no longer need to deny 
the occasional novelty, and power, and even fruitfulness of speculative 
thinking. Having officially recognised his own moral position he could 
recognise the a-traditional principles to which the creators of a tradition 
adhere, and he would also be justified in discriminating between antithetical 
traditions, and in criticising the turn a tradition was taking. And having 
admitted that genuine speculation is possible, his own political philosophy 
would no longer be in danger of refuting itself. 

His critique of ideological politics would then be less sweeping ; but it 
would be based, not precariously on a mixture of sceptical relativism and 
dubious psychological assumptions, but solidly on principles and arguments 
with which many would sympathise and agree. 


J. W. N. WarTKINS 
London School of Economics and Political Science. 
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THE SOLIPSISM OF BISHOP BERKELEY 


It is generally agreed among commentators on Berkeley that the ‘ im. 
materialism ’ of the Principles of Human Knowledge and the Three Dialogues 
between Hylas and Philonous is solipsistic. And it is usually said that the 
formula ‘ esse is percipi’ is the real source of the solipsism, and that from 
this point of view Berkeley is forced to introduce God as a deus ex machina to 
save the permanence and neutrality of the object perceived by many obser. 
vers.! In this paper I wish to suggest that such a view is too simple. I shall 
contend against it that although Berkeley does fall into solipsism, this is a 
consequence not of the interpretation of ‘esse is percipi’ which he seems 
principally to be urging, but rather of a mistake which is exactly the mistake 
of those who criticise him in this way. 

Berkeley gives two positive arguments for ‘esse is percipi’, which I 
will cite as they appear in the Principles. The first is contained in sections 
4-6. As far as sensible objects or ideas are concerned, he holds that careful 
reflection will show that it involves ‘a manifest contradiction ’ to suppose 
that ‘all sensible objects have an existence natural or real, distinct from 
their being perceived by the understanding’. This view ‘ will, perhaps, be 
found at bottom to depend on the doctrine of abstract ideas. For can there 
be a nicer strain of abstraction than to distinguish the existence of sensible 
objects from their being perceived, so as to conceive them existing unper- 
ceived ?’ Here Berkeley is asserting that ‘ existence ’ and ‘ being perceived’ 
are two aspects of a complex whole. The actual situation is always a mind 
in some way aware of an object ; we never find an object on its own, apart 
from a perceiving mind (‘ without the mind’, i.e. sine mente), any more 
than we find pure extension or pure redness on its own. The actual situation 
is complex: a red patch, both red and extended: a perceived object, 
both existing and perceived. In section 6 he remarks that objects which 
are not being perceived at any given moment by a finite or human mind 
must, if they exist at all, be being perceived by some non-human mind: 
this is the only intelligible supposition we can make. (And it is worth observ- 
ing that his language here does not so far imply either that there are such 
objects, or that if there were, finite minds could perceive them). We cannot 
understand unperceived existence any more than we can understand ut- 
extended colour; and we are wrong if we suppose that either of these 
abstractions could be true, as it stands, of any actual state of affairs. The 
‘ strangely prevailing ’ opinion that objects exist whether or not some mind 
perceives them is ‘ plainly repugnant’; ‘it is impossible . . . to conceive 

le.g. A. C. Fraser, Berkeley (1881) pp. 84 seqq., Bertrand Russell, Problems of Phil- 
osophy (1920) pp. 60 seqq., G. A. Johnston, The Development of Berkeley's Philosophy 
(1923) pp. 154 seqq., G. Dawes Hicks, Berkeley (1932) pp. 137 seqq. J. Wild, George 


Berkeley (1936) seems to accept this view, by implication, on pp. 183-4, though he uses 
it te support his special interpretation. 
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in my thoughts any sensible thing or object distinct from the sensation or 
perception of it’; the notion is ‘ perfectly unintelligible and involving all 
the absurdity of abstraction ’ (sc : of the vicious kind). 

This, then, is the first use Berkeley makes of those arguments against 
a certain type of abstraction which he has been expounding in the Intro- 
duction to the Principles. Presently he will use the Introduction to attack 
material substance directly. But first and foremost, he makes it the mainstay 
of his doctrine of the existence of objects; and in doing so he makes it 
apparent in what sense esse is percipi is to be taken. To hold that an object 
exists unperceived is tantamount to hypostatising an abstraction and con- 
verting it into a characteristic of the non-abstracted real. 

But in sections 23 and 24 he produces a different argument. ‘ But say 
you, there is nothing easier than to imagine trees . . . and no body by to 
perceive them. I answer, you may so, there is no difficulty in it : but what 
is all this, I beseech you, more than framing in your mind certain ideas 
which you call . . . trees, and at the same time omitting to frame the idea 
of any one that may perceive them? But do not you yourself think of 
them all the while ? This therefore is nothing to the purpose’. ‘When we 
do our utmost to conceive the existence of external bodies, we are all the 
while only contemplating our own ideas. But the mind taking no notice 
of itself, is deluded to think it can and doth conceive bodies existing un- 
thought of or without the mind; though at the same time they are appre- 
hended by or exist in itself’. 

It looks very much as if Berkeley is arguing here that thinking of a thing 
connects it, eo ipso, with a mind on which, as thought, it is dependent. We 
can indeed ‘ imagine ’ X with ‘ no body by to perceive it’; but this makes 
no matter—X is not existing unperceived or unthought, for ‘ we are thinking 
of it all the while’. According to this argument, the appeal to ‘ some eternal 
spirit’ of section 6 is quite unnecessary. It now appears that the phrase 
‘objects which are not perceived at any given moment by a finite mind’ 
is a phrase which is self-contradictory. For in uttering it, my finite mind 
at least is aware of them: I am ‘ framing’ ideas which I call ‘ objects with 
no body by to perceive them’. And so far from its being ‘ unintelligible ’, 
‘there is nothing easier’ than to ‘ imagine’ or think such a thought. And 
the mere thinking of an unperceived object is sufficient to guarantee its 
existence as object (i.e. thought) for the mind thinking it. 

If this is what Berkeley means by his argument, there is something 
seriously amiss. He first abolishes or ignores the distinction between imagin- 
ary and real, then he proceeds to contradict himself. In section 6 the thought 
of an unperceived object is ‘ unintelligible ’ and involves ‘ a manifest contra- 
diction’; now, it is not only possible and easy, but it turns into the reason 
why the mind ‘ is deluded to think it can conceive bodies existing without 
the mind ’, that is, any mind : it forgets it is thinking of them. Yet Berkeley 
blithely continues with a verbal repetition (section 24) of his earlier language 
of ‘repugnaney’ and ‘ contradiction’, and declares unabashed ‘It is on 
this, therefore, that I insist, to wit, that the absolute existence of unthinking 
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things are words without a meaning’. It is almost impossible to resist the 
conclusion that the repeated expressions now mean something different : 
now he is asserting them, because he thinks his immediate argument has 
shown how and why it is impossible to think that objects may have ‘ ab. 
solute existence ’. Before, this impossibility rested on a vicious abstraction ; 
now, it rests on a dubious argument which requires that the impossibility 
be possible. 

The usual criticism of this argument (interpreted as ‘ thoughts require 
a thinker’) is that it assumes what Berkeley wants it to prove. And it is 
assumed that he wants it to prove that the esse of objects is percipi. So far 
as I know, this second assumption is not questioned by any commentator 
except Professor Luce, and I will show presently that his handling of the 
argument produces a difficulty which he seems to ignore. Let us pretend, 
however, that Berkeley does intend to prove this. Then, as for instance 
Dawes Hicks points out, the argument involves an illicit equivocation on 
‘object’. If object can be correlative to subject, then naturally there can 
be no object in this sense without a subject. But the whole question is, 
whether all objects are objects in this sense. ‘ As there can be no husband 
without a wife, so there can be no object in this sense without a subject. 
But, as Hume acutely pointed out in another context, though husbands 
without wives are nonsense, it does not follow that every man is married ’# 
Berkeley’s only way out, as far as I can see, is to insist that whereas we do 
have experience of men who are not husbands, we have no experience of 
unperceived objects ; and so we cannot declare a priori that this phrase 
describes anything which is real : but to say this is to revert to the argument 
of sections 4-6, and to the sense of esse is percipi there intended. The argument 
of section 23 now becomes otiose ; it adds nothing to the first, on which it 
depends. Berkeley would not be asserting that all thoughts require a thinker ; 
he would be saying once more that strictly it is meaningless to talk about 
an unperceived object. 

Professor Luce takes a different line. According to him, Berkeley in 
this section is talking about imagination, as opposed to actual perception. 
‘It has not hitherto been noticed that while section 22 deals with sensible 
existence, section 23 deals with imagined existence’. In other words, 
Berkeley is not intending this argument to show that esse is percipi in the 
sense of sections 4-6 : those sections still stand as the exposition and proof 
of what he means by this principle. What he is doing now is to take the 
‘ase where we imagine an unperceived object ; and he points out that in 
this case the imagined object is still dependent for its existence on a mind, 
though the kind of existence it has is different from that of the perceived 
object. ‘ Berkeley has argued that sensible existence is perceived existence, 
that imagined existence is perceived existence imagined, and that therefore 
all existence is relative to mind and absolute existence is an empty form of 
words ’. And there is no petitio here. 


2G. Dawes Hicks, op. cit., pp. 118-9. 
8A, A, Luce, Berkeley’s Immaterialism (1945) p. 86. 
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I do not think that this interpretation can help either to explain or to 
remove the contradiction I have mentioned. And I doubt whether we can 
extract from the text as sharp a distinction as Professor Luce would like 
to make. Berkeley speaks indifferently here of ‘imagine’ and ‘ conceive ’, 
of ‘framing’ or ‘forming ideas’, of ‘apprehending’, of ‘ thinking of’. 
And my own impression is that he is not referring to the typical case of 
imagination in any narrow sense—or at least not referring to that especially. 
Rather, what he has in mind is the situation where, as we vaguely say, we 
are just ‘ thinking about’ something, without specifying whether we are 


actually imagining it in existence or not. But in any case, we can hardly 


save Berkeley by stressing imagination. For according to the argument of 
sections 4-6, it involves a contradiction to suppose an object unperceived, 
as it does to suppose an unextended colour. And though on Berkeley’s view 
it is a legitimate kind of abstraction to ‘ consider’ the colour rather than 
its extension, or the object’s existence rather than its being perceived, it 
seems extremely doubtful whether Berkeley would, or should, speak of our 
‘imagining ’ such an abstraction. In emphasising imagination here, all we 
do is to expose Berkeley to the ‘ killing blow’ he aims at Locke’s abstract 
triangle‘—unless the Introduction is to count for nothing. Thus it looks 
as if Berkeley’s language is loose in section 23, and not as precise as Professor 
Luce would have to make it. Nevertheless, Berkeley does not seem to be 
talking about actual perception. What is more, he likes this argument ; he 
repeats it with the comment that it turns on ‘a pleasant mistake enough ’.5 
And he certainly thinks it shows something. 

As far as I can see, the only way to tidy up the discrepancies is to interpret 
this argument in terms of the earlier sections. And that involves consider- 
able alteration. Berkeley would have to say something like this : 

‘Take the case where we say we “ imagine ”’ or think of a tree in a park 
with nobody by to perceive it. Are we really envisaging an unperceived 
existent ? No. For in the first place, the phrase “ unperceived existent ” 
is empirically meaningless—that is to say, there is nothing in our experience 
which would allow us to give these words a meaning that we could signifi- 
cantly apply to any actual situation. The only sort of meaning it can have 
is the meaning any abstraction has—we consider the object as existing 
rather than as being perceived, though we know all the time, if we think 
about it, that it can’t be the one without being the other. The argument that 
we can think of an unperceived object, then, carries no weight ; it is easy 
to do this, but all it amounts to is thinking abstractly, which is a thing we 
do all the time, to our constant danger—see my Introduction. 

In the second place, even if we imagine in the strict sense of having a 
visual image of the tree, what we are really doing is envisaging what the 
tree would look like if we were there to see it; we mentally look up and down 


‘Berkeley, Principles, Introduction section 13; cf. Philosophical Commentaries 
687 (Vol. I, p. 84). All page references to Berkeley’s works are to the edition of Luce 
and Jessop (Nelson, 1949). 


5Cf. the First Dialogue, Vol. II, p. 200. 
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it, walk round it, and so on. But our attention is directed to the tree rather 
than to ourselves, and so we forget or take no notice of this aspect of the 
total situation. Once more, it is an abstraction we are making from a total 
situation—not in this case an actual situation, but a supposed one. 

Thirdly, if we enquire what sort of “ existence ” this imagined tree has, 
we find that a mind is involved, no less than when an actual percept is being 
considered. The thought or the image is real only in the sense that it is a 
psychical event or occurrence belonging to a mind. You cannot then shake 
my principle by appealing to this sort of case. Your argument is plausible 
only because it depends on the fallacy of abstraction which is so fatally 
easy to make; and I have exposed that fallacy already ’. 

This kind of interpretation would, I think, make sense of Berkeley; 
but it is certainly not what he says. And I conclude that Berkeley himself 
is muddled. He has slipped into the mistake he warns us against earlier— 
he is supposing that it does make sense to talk of our imagining or thinking 
of an unperceived object ; he has forgotten that it is ‘ perfectly unintelligible 
and involving all the absurdity of an abstraction’. This is why the two 
passages of the Principles are contradictory, and why the commentators 
find the second so suspicious, however they seek to deal with it. Now it 
seems to me that in his early writings Berkeley is constantly confused in this 
way. The commentators who accuse him of solipsism, and who look askance 
at the dubious position of God in his metaphysics, speak as if these deficiencies 
necessarily follow from the immaterialist hypothesis. But the truth is, I 
think, that they have nothing to do with the doctrine Berkeley propounds 
in sections 4-6 of the Principles. They arise only from the confused position 
(he has fallen into in section 23. In what follows I shall speak as if the position 
which Berkeley expounds in sections 4-6 is what he intends to urge, and I 
shall refer to it for convenience as the ‘strict’ interpretation of ‘ esse is 
percipt’. In view of the Introduction, I think he probably does intend to 
maintain this view ; but I cannot and shall not defend my opinion here. 

Now it is usually said that Berkeley’s theory of knowledge is impossible 
unless he can somehow allow (a) that two minds, A and B, can perceive 
the same object—i.e. that there shall be a public and neutral object which 
is accessible to both percipients, (b) that this object can be permanent. If 
he cannot satisfy (a), then A and B are each enclosed in the solipsistic cirele 
of their own ideas; and if he cannot satisfy (b), knowledge becomes im- 
possible since there is no self-identical object to be known. The second 
point depends, of course, on accepting the Greek and the Renaissance 
criterion of an object of knowledge, viz.: that it must be permanent and 
self-identical. It is this view which leads to the typical physical doctrine 
of the period ; and it is a view which is not beyond argument. But I shall 
assume that Berkeley accepts this criterion. Secondly, it is usually said 
that Berkeley contrives to satisfy both (a) and (6) by an appeal to God; 
and critics point out that this appeal is not very satisfactory. For one 
thing, it is not playing the game ; for another thing, the doctrine of Divine 
archetypes, in the form in which Berkeley advances it (always supposing 
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he is serious about this theory) involves him in all the difficulties he discovers 
in a theory of representative perception. Let us call this critical position, 
for short (and for obvious reasons) the ‘ limerick’ view of Berkeley. 

It seems to me that the criticism of the limerick commentators is utterly 
inapposite, if we adopt the strict interpretation as Berkeley gives it in 
sections 4-6 of the Principles. It would be objected that if the idea or object 
exists only while it is being perceived, this unfortunate object must spend 
a most strenuous time leaping in and out of existence according to the 
capricious attention of a percipient mind. But according to the strict inter- 
pretation of ‘ esse is percipi ’’, this problem of intermittency is only a pseudo- 
problem. For it rests on the very fallacy which Berkeley repudiates. There 
can be no question of a thing’s going out of existence when it is not perceived ; 
for non-existence is the correlative of existence, and its application in this 
way is meaningless. We cannot say that the object does not exist outside 
the cognitive context, any more than that it does. Both phrases alike have 
no meaning : ‘ object ’ is inapplicable, so is ‘ existence ’ and ‘ non-existence ’. 
It is like trying to take literally ‘ this dot is off the map’. But outside the 
context of a map, ‘dot’ is a meaningless word: the only dots we know 
are dots on maps, and in referring to dots at all we are implicitly referring 
tomaps. If we mean anything at all, we must mean that the dot is on some 
other map. Berkeley seems to see and welcome this consequence, when in 
section 45 of the Principles he raises the question of intermittency for the 
first time. ‘In answer to all which’, he says immediately, ‘I refer the 
reader to what has been said in section 3, 4, etc., and desire he will consider 
whether he means anything by the actual existence of an idea, distinct from 
its being perceived’ (my italics). The alleged problem of intermittency, 
then, rests on a mistake. It is meaningless. And of course there can be no 
reason or necessity for Berkeley or anyone else to solicit Divine intervention 
to save himself from a nonsense criticism. There is no difficulty whatsoever. 

But Berkeley cannot hold firmly to this argument. In the next section 
but two, it seems he has admitted that there is a problem: he has fallen 
back into the fallacy. ‘ If we consider it, the objection proposed in section 
45 will not be found reasonably charged on the principles we have premised ’, 
he declares (section 48). Why not? Not because it is a nonsense objection. 
This time he urges that ‘ objects may exist though I do not perceive them, 
since there may be some other spirit which perceives them’. I put ‘ may 


» exist’ in italics, because it is, so far, ambiguous. There is nothing to tell us 


whether Berkeley means ‘ may exist for that other spirit although I do not 
perceive them’, or whether he means ‘ may exist for me because another 
spirit is perceiving them, although I am not’. He goes on to explain his 
phrase ‘ existence without the mind’ in the same ambiguous fashion. By 
‘existence without the mind, I would not be understood to mean this or 
that particular mind, but all minds whatsoever. It does not therefore 
follow . . . that bodies are annihilated and created every moment, or exist 
not at all during the intervals between our perception of them’. It is not 
easy to know what to make of this, Is Berkeley saying ‘ The objection is 
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nonsense. But even if it were sense, it wouldn’t follow. Suppose there were 

a real object which no finite mind was perceiving. All this would mean js 

that some other sort of mind was perceiving it; and there is nothing in 

what I say against that’? In that case, it would be consistent with the 
strict position, and indeed depend upon it. But it rather looks as if he js 
about to embrace the limerick view : the vagueness of his language, each 
time he uses the crucial phrase, seems to indicate that he is on the brink of 
fallacy, though not yet over the edge. He is almost prepared to assert ‘ Yes, 
there is a public and neutral object, and it does exist even though no finite 
mind may be perceiving it : God sees all’. But the notion of a public and 
neutral object existing unperceived is a false abstraction which not even 

God can save. 

There is a similar hesitation in the passage® in the T'hird Dialogue where 
he takes this argument a step further : 

Hylas. Supposing you were annihilated, cannot you conceive it possible, 
that things perceivable by sense may still exist ? 

Philonous. I can: but then it must be in another mind. When I deny 
sensible things an existence out of the mind, I do not mean 
any mind in particular, but all minds. 

So far, so good: there is nothing which need be fallacious here. But Phil- 
onous continues ‘ Now it is plain they have an existence exterior to my 
mind, since I find them by experience to be independent of it’. By an 
‘independent ’ object, as the previous dialogue has explained, Berkeley has 
been meaning ‘an object not caused by me’. He has not, so far, meant 
‘an object existing permanently whether I perceive it or not’. But the 
present passage goes on ‘ There is therefore some other mind wherein they 
exist, during the intervals between the times of my perceiving them ’. And 
this, on his own earlier showing, is a senseless conclusion. The word ‘ in- 
dependent ’ seems to hold the key to the transition. Berkeley is confusing 
the orderliness of phenomena with their permanence. Despite his anti- 
Newtonian views, he is anxious to preserve the possibility of science : uni- 
formity of Nature he must and will have (it redounds, besides, to the goodness 
and power of God). All he needs is a ‘ gentle force of attraction ’ so that the 
kaleidoscope of fugitive ideas shall retain some stable pattern. And he has 
this already (and more than this) in the Divine Language of the New Theory 
of Vision. But he is arguing all the time against material substance, which 
is a permanent substratum ; and so he has come to think that he cannot 
have uniformity in Nature unless he can provide some permanent substratum 
too. This is what distorts his thinking : to gain this unnecessary end he is 
prepared to countenance three pieces of nonsense which he exposes elsewhere 
over and over again. 

The first we have dealt with ; it is the pseudo-problem of intermittency. 
The second is the pseudo-problem of the public and neutral object, without 
which he is supposed to collapse into solipsism. Although in the two last 
passages I have quoted Berkeley seems to imply that there is and must be 


such an object, when it comes to the point he will have nothing of it. In- 
‘Vol. II, p. 230. 
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stead, he advances an argument which gets scant justice from the commen- 
tators. The question is put squarely by Hylas in the Third Dialogue : 


Is it not your opinion that by our senses we perceive only the ideas existing 
in our minds ? but the same idea which is in my mind, cannot be in yours. Doth 
it not therefore follow . .. that no two can see the same thing? And is not 
this highly absurd ?? 


And Philonous answers that it depends on what you mean by ‘same’. If 
it be taken in its ‘ vulgar acceptation ’ (that is to say, as meaning ‘ qualitat- 
ively similar ’), ‘it is certain (and not at all repugnant to the principles I 
maintain) that different persons may perceive the same thing’. If you 
take ‘same’ in its ‘ philosophical’ sense of ‘ an abstracted notion of iden- 
tity ’, then it may or may not be applicable, according to the way you define 
it. But this point is ‘of small importance’. For ‘let us suppose several 
men together, all endued with the same faculties, and consequently affected 
in like sort by their senses, and who had yet never known the use of language, : 
they would without question agree in their perceptions. Though perhaps, 
when they came to the use of speech, some regarding the uniformness of 
what was perceived, might call it the same thing : others especially regarding 
the diversity of persons who perceived, might choose the denomination of 
different things. But who sees not that all the dispute is about a word ? ee 

No, say all the critics with one voice : it is not about a word. You are 
being naughty ; you are dodging the whole issue, which is, whether A and 
B can perceive a numerically identical object or not. And unless you can 
prove that they can, you and they are doomed with an awful doom. You 
cannot save yourself from solipsism by equivocating on two senses of the 
word ‘same’. Qualitative similarity implies numerical diversity. But can 
A and B perceive the same thing in the sense of numerically identical ? 
That is what matters. 

But is it not plain that this criticism depends on precisely the fallacy 
which Berkeley is struggling here to eradicate in himself? Let us consider 
what he says. It seems to be perfectly in accordance with the strict inter- 
pretation of ‘esse is percipi’. And it amounts to this : 


‘The notion of sameness is an abstract idea. If we examine what we mean 
by it, we discover that we never use it to mean bare or abstract sameness, for 
that is unintelligible. If we are comparing two things, and call them the “ same ”’, 
what we mean is that they are similar in respect of some characteristic. A’s 
idea and B’s idea by hypothesis are two. There is then no question of numerical 
identity. But even if there were, this notion would also be an abstraction : 
for no thing exhibits mere numerical identity, any more than it exhibits mere 
extension and nothing else. It is therefore a question of which aspects of a situa- 
tion we shall abstract or ‘“‘ consider’’. We can say either that A’s idea or B’s 
idea are qualitatively similar, or that they are different. If we say that they are 
different, we shall mean numerical difference and not qualitative difference ; 
if we say they are “ the same ’”’, we shall mean qualitative similarity and not 
numerical identity. But what we cannot do is to treat “‘ sameness ”’ and “‘ differ- 
ence’ as if they were abstracted, isolated characteristics which come on their 
own. We must always consider the context. And what is the context here ? 
We cannot intelligibly suppose that there is “ an ”’ object, which is neither what 
A perceives nor what B perceives, but is somehow over and above these, and 
perceived by both. This, we know, is a nonsense supposition (see sections 4-6 
of the Principles). But this situation would be the only one to which the sense 
of ‘‘ numerical identity ’’ could be applied. Accordingly, we can dismiss it ; 
and consider in what sense the word “ same ”’ can be intelligibly applied to the 
context we are examining’. 


*Vol, IT, p. 247, 
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And he proceeds very clearly to tell us what it is. 

If we wish to upset this argument, it will not do simply to call it ‘ verbal’ 
and complain that Berkeley neglects a sense of the word ‘ same ’—namely 
numerical identity—which is ‘ vital’ for him. For Berkeley’s contention is 
that the application of numerical identity in this context is meaningless, 
The only reason it is thought to mean anything is that we tacitly suppose 
the existence of a false abstraction—an object which is not perceived, but 
which when it comes to be perceived shall be the identical object for both 
A and B. To be sure, Berkeley is notoriously silent about identity, whether 
of a self or of an object : but it is clear from sections 12 and 13 of the Prin. 
ciples what he would say about numerical identity. Numerical identity 
depends on unity, and unity—‘to say no more, it is an abstract idea’, 
‘Number is entirely the creature of the mind’. Is a yard one numerically 
identical yard, or is it thirty-six numerically diverse inches? ‘In each 
instance it is plain, the unit relates to some particular combination of ideas 
arbitrarily put together by the mind’. We can call it either, according to 
which aspects of a total situation we are ‘ considering’ or abstracting : 
but the one thing we cannot do is to suppose there is a numerically identical 
yard over and above the thirty-six qualitatively similar inches which com- 
pose it. This is exactly the same argument as the one he urges in answer 
to Hylas’s question about ‘ sameness ’. 

Even in this passage from the Third Dialogue, Berkeley seems to weaken 
in the end : for he clinches the argument by remarking that the ‘ difficulty’ 
Hylas finds is just as bad on the materialist theory—whereas if he whole- 
heartedly means what I have taken him to mean, he should have said that 
it is a real difficulty on the materialist theory, but only a pseudo-difficulty 
on his own. I think he would like to mean here what I have made him mean, 
but he cannot quite bring himself to do it. And no wonder : for if he held 
entirely to the strict interpretation of ‘ esse is percipi’, he would come face 
to face with the third and most distressing piece of nonsense. He would 
have to realise that it is senseless to talk as he does about God perceiving 
all the time the tree which you and I perceive only intermittently. The 
charge of solipsism is meaningless in these terms, but so is his appeal to God. 

Let us see how this comes about. The charge of solipsism rests on the 
fallacious supposition that there can be a public and neutral object which 
A and B may both perceive. Berkeley, on the strict view, would insist that 
this is meaningless, and that the only significant description we can give is 
to say ‘ A and B see qualitatively similar objects ’, or ‘ A’s idea and B’s idea 
are numerically different ’. He would insist, that is, that there is no ‘ absol- 
ute’ or abstract sense of ‘same’ which we can meaningfully apply to this 
situation. But does this re-formulation leave him exposed to solipsism ? 
Not if he holds fast to the strict doctrine of ‘ esse is percipi’. For we can 
consider this total situation of A and B and what they perceive only from 
the point of view of some perceiving mind. From either A’s point of view or 
B’s, it is clear that there is no solipsism implied. All A has to do, to discover 
whether B sees what he sees, is to ask B and find out, For A, B and his 
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perceptions are part of A’s total ‘ idea "—or, since Berkeley would strongly 
deprecate such language, part of what A experiences—and even though A 
may not perceive directly B’s perceptions, he can soon discover what they 
are like. From the point of view of a third mind C, say myself, the position 
is similar. I can ask A and B; and as Berkeley points out, they may say 
they perceive the same thing ‘ without deviation either from propriety of 
language, or the truth of things ’, or they may say they see different things. 
Berkeley is fully entitled to appeal in this way to the facts, once he has 
removed the nonsense bogey of the abstractly public and neutral object 
which depends on the false abstraction of the unperceived object. If we 
insist on applying the sense of ‘ numerically identical’, there is only one 
possible way to apply it meaningfully. For the mind C, A and B and their 
ideas are complex objects in C’s experience ; and the question ‘Do A and 
B see the same thing ?’ turns into the question ‘ Is one of C’s ideas numeri- 
cally the same as another?’ And this application exposes the question as 
nonsense. 

On at least two occasions Berkeley argues overtly in this fashion. In 
the New Theory of Vision, when he is discussing the antinomy of the inverted 
retinal image, he points out® that it is nonsense to ask ‘ How is it that a 
man sees an object one way up when the image on his retina is the other 
way up?’ unless we state with reference to what the inversion is taken. 
Not, clearly, with reference to what the man himself experiences as space ; 
with reference, therefore, to what I, the questioner, experience as space. 
And the antinomy collapses as soon as we remember that there is no ‘ New- 
tonian space’ which could provide an absolute frame of reference. It de- 
pends on a false abstraction, converted into an absolute standpoint. There 
is a similar argument at the beginning of the Second Dialogue® aimed at the 
physiological ‘explanation’ of perception. External objects, it is said, 
produce changes in the brain, whereupon perception ensues. What can 
Philonous say to this? And Berkeley points out once more that in this 
context ‘ the brain ’ is an idea ‘ in the mind ’ of the questioner : the * explan- 
ation ’ thus resolves itself into the impossible assertion that one of my ideas 
‘occasions ’ all the rest. ‘ Besides spirits, all that we know or conceive 
are our own ideas. When therefore you say, all ideas are occasioned by 
impressions in the brain, do you conceive this brain or no? If you do, then 
you talk of ideas imprinted in an idea, causing that same idea, which is 
absurd. If you do not conceive it, you talk unintelligibly, instead of forming 
a reasonable hypothesis ’ (my italics). This is the same sort of point: it 
depends on an illegitimate ‘ absolute’. There is no standpoint from which 
there is ‘a brain’ in the sense required. 

Similarly, there is no standpoint from which there is a ‘ same object’ in 
the sense required—i.e. a public and neutral object which both A and B 
may perceive. To ask the question ‘Do A and B see the same thing?’ 
we must either adopt the standpoint of a third mind, C—in which case the 

*A New Theory of Vision, sec. 116. 

*Vol. II, p. 208. 
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question collapses ; or we must assume that it is meaningful to speak of 
an object which remains the same whether A perceives it or B perceives it 
and this is a nonsense assumption. So much, then, for the charge of 
solipsism. The argument I have given, which I take to be consistent with 
the strict interpretation of ‘ esse is percipi ’ 





, involves a view of our knowledge 

of other selves which is not Berkeley’s official view. To consider at length 

the question of other selves would take me far beyond the scope of this 
paper; but I think it could be shown that there are traces in Berkeley of 
hesitation on this topic also. At times he almost adopts the kind of view 

[ have assumed, in conformity with sections 4-6 of the Principles ; his 

official inferred-by-analogy doctrine belongs to the confused position of 

section 23, and to the causal argument for the existence of God. All I have 
done here, I think, is to make a little more explicit a view which is already 
implied or contained in the last two arguments of Berkeley which I have 
quoted. And we can fairly proceed to consider the consequence, once the 
public and neutral object is exposed as a false and nonsensical abstraction. 
The consequence is, that it is meaningless to talk of God’s perceiving 
constantly the tree which A and B perceive only intermittently. For : 
1. If the view is advanced as the explanation of the ‘ permanency of 
things’, by the principle of ‘ esse is percipi’ this itself is a nonsense 
notion. We do not remove its nonsense by pretending it is sense and 
providing it with an ‘ explanation ’. 

2. If it is advanced to provide a neutral and public object (and not neces- 
sarily a permanent one), then Berkeley is bound to hold that A, B 
and God perceive one numerically identical object. But this is absurd, 
unless (a) we relapse into the fiction of the unperceived existent, (b) we 
fix an absolute standpoint, from which God’s A’s, and B’s ideas can 
be compared. But even so, as Berkeley points out. (b) gives only 
qualitative similarity and not numerical identity. 

Thus what Berkeley has done is to produce a ‘ permanent Tree ’, which is 

there whether A and B both see it or not, and to equip this monstrosity 

with a cause in order to make it more respectable. Again, he has produced 
an ‘absolute Tree’, which can exist only from the absolute standpoint of 
some mind, say C. God is allowed to see it all the time, A and B to catch 
occasional glimpses of it. And he proceeds to identify C’s standpoint (from 
which, as he has explained, A and B and God may be said indifferently to 
perceive the same objects or different objects) with that of God. We have 

A’s object, and B’s object, and God’s object ; and we have an object in 

terms of which they can all be compared—viz.: C’s object. But there is no 





absolute object over and above all these, in terms of which they can all be 
compared. For such a comparison we should have to consider the mind D 
—and so on. There is nothing vicious about this regress: but the point 
is, it is a regress. If we ask ‘ Do God and the man see the same tree ? ’ the 
answer comes promptly ‘ The same as whose tree? My tree? X’s tree?’ 
We can (perhaps) find out by asking; but we cannot say ‘ Yes’ a priori. 
For there is an indefinitely large number of standpoints, and we can and do 
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move from one to another. But we cannot say that there is One Standpoint 
from which all the rest must be surveyed. Otherwise put, Berkeley can see 
the mote in Newton’s eye, but not the beam in his own. Newton is wrong 
he thinks, to convert God into Absolute Space; but Berkeley makes a 
similar mistake when he turns God into an Absolute Percipient. 

Thus if we complain that Berkeley can provide no ‘ object for know- 
ledge’ unless he summons God to repair the deficiencies of immaterialism, 
and if we object to this necessary but unjustified Divine intervention, we 
are at fault. We are committing once more the error which Berkeley was 
able to foresee, though not to avoid : we subscribe to the nonsense which, 
in his stronger moments, he denounced and rejected. This is not the place 
to enquire why Berkeley adopts the limerick position in the end, when it 
is so inconsistent with the view he announces at first. We may simply 
observe that it is closely connected with two errors—errors, that is to say, 
in terms of the doctrine expounded in sections 4-6 of the Principles. One 
is the confusion between uniformity and permanence, which finds its parallel 
in two distinct doctrines about God. The fallacy of the permanent, neutral 
object belongs to the view that God is the cause of nature, which is His 
perpetual effect. And indeed it is far more likely that the view of 
God as cause should gently lead him into the fallacy, than that he 
should proceed in the opposite way. On the other hand, his (strictly 
theological) view of nature as the Divine Language does not _neces- 
sarily imply any unperceived existence or permanent entity. Uniformity 
can be secured, provided that God talks sense to finite minds: the sign 
itself, presumably, is an abstraction, and real only in its momentary context 
of being ‘ uttered ’ and being ‘ understood ’. The other error is the separation 
of the perceiving mind from the whole cognitive context of mind the object 
—which is as ‘nice a strain of abstraction’ as separating the perceived 
object from the percipient mind. It is this abstraction which fixes God as 
the absolute percipient. I suspect that Berkeley’s theology has a good deal 
to do with this also: if you start with an independent and active entity 
which is God, the stage is already set for the entry of the fallacy of the 
permanent unperceived object. And unless Berkeley had been prepared to 
revise his passive theory of ‘ matter’ and the ‘ idea’, it is difficult to see 
what else he could have done but to turn—quantum mutatus ab illo—into 
the Berkeley of the limerick. 

But however that may be, Berkeley the solipsist is the Berkeley of the 
limerick : and this is not the whole Berkeley. If we may say that he speaks 
with two voices, we must also say that one Berkeley accuses the other of 
talking nonsense. In this he is his own most acute critic; and it is only 
fair that we should pay him at least this dubious compliment. 


Denis GREY 
University of Otago. 
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MEMORY 


Professor Furlong’s book’ is modestly called ‘a philosophical essay’; 
and it is very brief. But it deserves to be carefully read. He contrives to 
pack a great deal of argument and analysis into just over a hundred short 
pages. He writes excellently, with a minimum of technical terms and an 
abundance of examples. He tells us in the preface that he intends to discuss 
two main questions. First, can our trust in memory be justified ? Secondly, 
how should the remembering state of mind be described? The first topic 
occupies about two thirds of the book, and nearly all my comments will be 
concerned with the very interesting things which Professor Furlong has to 
say about it. 

The subject is introduced by means of a pleasant Berkeleyan dialogue 
between a sceptic and an anti-sceptic. The main point brought out is that 
both sides get themselves into very serious logical difficulties. Thus I have 
to remember that my memory has deceived me in the past. If all my memories 
are untrustworthy, what reason have I for holding this belief about my past ? 
Again, to discover the falsity of a given memory-belief, I often have to rely 
upon an inductive generalisation, the grounds for which were provided by 
past observations. For example, my memory that I turned out the gas-fire 
last night is false, because I find the fire still burning this morning. But 
this is only conclusive if we have grounds for accepting such inductive 
propositions as ‘ gas-fires do not light themselves’ and ‘ no one goes into 
my study while I am asleep ’. The same could be said about another sceptical 
argument which Professor Furlong does not mention. Memory-judgments, 
it is argued, are often inconsistent with each other, so at least some of them 
must be false. But very often, if not always, it turns out that they are not 
logically inconsistent with each other. It is not logically, but only causally, 
impossible that I should both have been in Oxford at 11 a.m. on Thursday 
and have been in London at 11.5 a.m. on the same day. Our grounds for 
believing that such a conjunction of events is impossible and that my memory 
of at least one of them must be wrong are inductive grounds, and the evidence 
for these inductions can only come in the end from memory. On the other 
hand, the anti-sceptic is in difficulty too. He argues ‘My memory has 
usually turned out to be accurate in the past, so it is reasonable to trust 
it in future’. But then he has nothing but memory to assure him that his 
past memories have usually been accurate. Moreover, even our beliefs 
about the present, and even those in which we have the greatest confidence, 
such as ‘ this is green’, have their roots in the past, just because concepts 
enter into them. It is after all memory which gives me ‘ my knowledge of 
what greenness is’ (p. 16). Conceptual cognition is a function of memory, 
whatever else it may be besides. 


14 Study in Memory; a philosophical essay. By E. J. Furtone. (London and 
Edinburgh : Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1951, Pp. x + 109, Price 12s 6d). 
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Beset by these difficulties, we turn hopefully to the theory that memory 
—or some memory—is a direct acquaintance with the past. In Chapter 3 
Professor Furlong examines various versions of this theory, and rejects 
them all. The most plausible, he thinks, is the one in which the memory- 
image is regarded as a ‘ pointer ’ directing our capacity of retro-acquaintance 
upon a particular bit of our past. But if this were right,,we ought to be 
aware of two objects whenever we remember—the present pointer and the 
past event pointed to—and in fact we are not. How is it, then, that we 
sometimes know, or feel sure, that our present memory-image is defective 
in some way? Must we not be comparing it with the past event itself ? 
And how could we do this, unless we were after all acquainted with the past 
event ? To answer this objection, Professor Furlong offers an interesting 
but rather difficult analysis of what he calls ‘ the Negative Memory Situa- 
tion’. For example, I cannot recall how many vertical bars there are in 
your new garden gate which I saw yesterday. But I am sure there were 
not so few as three when I saw it, and equally sure that there were not so 
many as twenty. How could I be so sure of this, unless I had some sort of 
direct memory-awareness of the way the gate looked when I saw it? Pro- 
fessor Furlong replies that he does remember the ‘look’ of the gate. But 
this memory, he says, is propositional. It is true, then, that the defects 
and omissions of our memory-images can be ‘ checked’ by something else. 
But this something else is not a direct acquaintance with the past. It is 
a propositional attitude of believing or taking for granted, formulated (I 
suppose) in words ; and it is not infallible, as a direct awareness of the past 
would have to be. I cannot help thinking that something should have been 
said here about generic images. It seems to me that if an image of a three- 
barred gate comes up, my ground for rejecting it need not be anything 
propositional ; at any rate it need not be anything verbal, though sometimes, 
of course, it is. It might be a generic image of the ‘look’ of the gate—an 
image of a gate with ‘ quite a lot of bars’, in which the number of bars is 
not completely specified. One suspects that most of the memory-images of 
many people have something generic about them, and that the ‘ exact copy ’ 
sort of memory-image (the only sort considered by Berkeley and Hume) is 
with most people rather uncommon. Professor Furlong does not discuss 
generic images, though he does remark in one place that the sketchiness of 
many of our images may be an advantage rather than a defect. 

At the other extreme, he does not discuss eidetic images either. ‘ Apart 
from abnormal cases ’, he says, ‘ we remember only what we noticed at the 
time’. But people with eidetic imagery remember more than they noticed 
at the time. Hypnotised subjects may do the same, as Professor Furlong 
himself admits. It seems unwise to ignore these cases on the ground that 
they are ‘ abnormal ’, whether our criterion of normality is biological (success- 
ful adaptation to one’s physical and social environment) or whether it is 
simply usualness. The normal case, where we succeed in recalling only what 
we noticed at the time, might be the one which needs a special explanation. 
Inhibiting factors, biological or social, or again suppressed desires, might 
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prevent the normal man from recalling a very great deal which is nevertheless 
in some sense retained. As a matter of fact, I think, even the most sane and 
normal of us does sometimes recall more than he noticed at the time of the 
original experience. This is liable to happen in moments of reverie and re. 
laxed attention, and occasionally too under the stimulus of questioning, 
‘ No, I didn‘t notice the colour of the car at the time ; but now you ask me 
I am pretty sure it was blue ’. 

Incidentally, it is worth asking how we can find out that a past event 
or experience contained features which we do not remember that it had, 
The philosopher or the experimental psychologist, who tells us that we 
remember only what we noticed at the time of the original experience, 
appears to be claiming that his own memory does not suffer from this weak. 
ness which he has detected in his neighbour’s. Perhaps he appeals to the 
evidence of records or documents or photographs. Even so, he is still trusting 
his own memory in order to discredit ours. For he is relying upon inductive 
generalisations (e.g. that documents and photographs remain unchanged over 
fairly long periods of time) ; and there is nothing but memory to guarantee 
the empirical premiss on which these inductions rest. 

In Chapter 4, ‘ Memory and Common Sense ’, Professor Furlong examines 
the ‘common sense ’ theories of memory propounded by Reid and Professor 
Moore. The most interesting thing he has to say about them is that they 
are not common-sensical. The plain man, he says, does not hold, with 
Reid, that memory is an ‘ unaccountable ’ form of belief guaranteed by the 
goodness of God ; nor yet, with Professor Moore, that we just know a good 
many facts about the past without being able to say how we know them. 
On the contrary, the plain man would insist that he trusts his memory on 
inductive grounds, because it has usually turned out to be accurate in the 
past. Now of course the plain man does not have a theory of memory at 
all. The most he does is to act and speak as if such and such a theory were 
true. And the fact is, I think, that he sometimes acts and speaks as if a 
‘direct knowledge’ theory of memory were true, and sometimes as if an 
‘inductive confirmation ’ theory were true. Thus if per impossible he were 
a philosopher, he would be a sadly muddled one. And if we can speak of 
‘a common sense theory of memory ’ at all, we shall have to say that there 
is nothing which is the common sense theory on the subject ; there are at 
least two different ones, and may be more. 

But whether common-sensical or no, the inductive confirmation theory 
of memory clearly deserves examination ; and in Chapter 5, ‘Can memory- 
belief be verified by experience ?’, Professor Furlong produces an ingenious 
defence of it. He starts from Mr. R. F. Harrod’s suggestion (Mind, 1942) 
that we should take the reliability of memory as a hypothesis, predict the 
consequences which should follow if the hypothesis were true, and find out 
later whether they are empirically verified. I lock my front door at 7 p.m. 
I remember doing so many times before, and I also remember that whenever 
I did so the door was still locked when I came back some hours later. On 
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the hypothesis that memory is reliable, I predict that the door will still be 
locked when I come back to-night; and sure enough, it is. 

There are two difficulties in this. First, when the time for verification 
comes, I have to remember my past prediction. And secondly, I have to 
assume the validity of induction, for otherwise there would be no ground 
for making a prediction at all. As to the first, Professor Furlong suggests 
that we can sometimes cram the whole process into the duration of one 
specious present. I am sitting in a chair. I recollect that the chairs I have 
previously met with remained stable over considerable periods of time. So 
I predict that this chair will remain stable during the next half second ; 
and it does. (Professor Furlong says ‘ during the next instant’. Mathe- 
maticians tell us that there are no next instants). Here I do not have to 
remember what my prediction was, because the verification comes so quickly. 
Both prediction and verification are included in one specious present. 

But of course we are still assuming the validity of induction. Can we 
find an example in which this assumption is not needed ? Professor Furlong 
thinks we can. We remember mathematical and logical propositions. Surely 
the hypothesis that these memories are reliable can be tested and verified 
without any appeal to induction? We remember, for example, that 9 + 8 
= 17. We can test this memory-judgment ; and on doing so, we find that 
it is correct. But how do we test it? Professor Furlong seems to say that 
we do it by counting objects. If so, it would seem that ‘9 + 8 = 17’ is 
being interpreted as an empirical proposition. But what we wanted to test 
was not a memory-judgment about the properties of observable objects. 
We claimed to be remembering an a priori truth, and this is the claim which 
has to be verified. We verify it, surely, just by ‘ working out the sum ’—by 
a process of calculation. Moreover, it could be argued that what is being 
tested here is remembering how to, in Professor Ryle’s terminology, rather 
than remembering that. On this interpretation, when I say ‘I remember 
that 9 + 8 = 17’, it is an acquired skill (skill in elementary calculation) 
which I am claiming to possess, and not a piece of knowledge or belief ; 
and my utterance ‘9 + 8 = 17’ is just a specimen, designed to illustrate 
this skill to you, in case you doubt whether I possess it. But what Professor 
Furlong is concerned to validate by this and other verificatory procedures 
is memory in the cognitive sense, not in the ‘ skill’ sense. And if this objection 
is right, he has not after all succeeded in showing that memory in the cog- 
nitive sense can be validated or confirmed without assuming the validity 
of induction. (Of course, the validity of induction is equally assumed when 
the claim tested is a claim to ‘ remember how to’). 

Professor Furlong next makes a point which seems to me a very valuable 
one. He suggests that it may be a mistake to ask about the reliability of 
memory in general. We should rather ask why we have a greater trust in 
Peter’s memory than in John’s, or why our trust in James’s memory varies 
from time to time (e.g. when he is old, we trust his memory for recent events 
a good deal less than we did when he was young). ‘ What we have is not a 
fixed, neutral belief in memory, but a variable, sensitive trust in the retentive 
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power of this man or that, at one period of life or another’. And what our 
trust is sensitive to is experience—the varying degree of empirical confirma. 
tion which this or that memory of this or that person is empirically found 
to receive (p. 63). It should be added, I think, that a man’s trust in his 
own memory is similarly variable and sensitive. 

Yet it seems plain, he says, that ‘ we cannot validate memory without 
assuming memory ’ (except, I suppose, in the rare cases where a memory 
can be confirmed within the span of the specious present ; and even these 
confirmations will have to be remembered afterwards, when we are trying 
to construct a general theory). In ‘ validating * any source of information, 
no matter what, one has to remember that information coming from that 
source has turned out to be true when it was tested, or true more often than 
not. Does it follow that any attempt to validate memory by means of 
empirical confirmation is a petitio principii ? 

I am not quite sure what Professor Furlong’s answer to this crucial 
question is. It seems to be ‘ Yes, there is a petitio principii, but it does not 
matter’. Why not? Apparently because we can at least say this much: 
memory does past the test which any source of information has to pass if 
its reliability is to be established. What more can anyone ask for than 
that ? Whatever the source of information is, we can only test it by remem- 
bering the information we got from it in the past. This follows from the 
very definition of ‘ empirical testing’ or ‘ empirical confirmation ’. Is this 
reply satisfactory ? There is an obvious and tempting rejoinder to it. ‘So 
much the worse, then, for the whole-project of subjecting memory to empir- 
ical confirmation. Something is wrong with the project itself ’. 

Yet, as Professor Furlong points out, the ordinary man would insist 
that he trusts his memory because (or so far as) he has found it to be trust- 
worthy. What are we to make of this? I am inclined to think that we 
should choose a different starting point. Mill remarks somewhere that the 
stronger inductions are the touchstones to which we bring the weaker. I 
suggest that something similar happens with memory-beliefs. They have 
different degrees of ‘ weight’ or ‘strength’ or ‘claim to acceptance’ or 
‘prima facie reliability’. And unlike Mill’s inductions, they have these 
intrinsically, independently of any exterior confirmation or disconfirmation 
which they may receive. Unless we allow that some memory-beliefs have 
a high degree of intrinsic dependability (not of course infallibility) I do not 
see how we can possibly set about testing or validating other memory-beliefs 
which have less. 

So much for Chapter 5 (‘ Can memory-belief be verified by experience ? ’). 
I have discussed it at such length because it is the most important and 
original chapter in Professor Furlong’s book. I shall be quite brief about 
the two remaining chapters, though they contain many points of interest. 
Chapter 6 is called ‘ Remembering ’, and offers a psychological (or phenomen- 
ological ?) description of the act of recalling. In all recalling, Professor 
Furlong says, there is a propositional element, as well as a quasi-sensory 
one, the memory-image. The function of the memory-image is merely t 
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provide context, to tie the memory-proposition down, so to speak, to a 
particular part of our past. What we recall ‘is, more or less, ow. whole 
state of mind on the remembered occasion’ (p. 76. But surely we recall 
some at least of the objects of that state of mind as well?) This state of 
mind was not one of pure sentience. There were propositional attitudes in 
it as well, e.g. believing this, wishing for that. And these are propositionally 
recalled. Unfortunately Professor Furlong makes this more difficult at 
times by saying that ‘ we image our whole past state of mind’. This is a 
new and very puzzling sense of the verb ‘ to image’. Surely all that we can 
image (in the ordinary sense of the word) is the sentiency-element in our 
past state of mind, not the believing or wishing or other propositional attitude 
which also formed part of it. I hesitate to accuse Professor Furlong of con- 
fusing ‘imaging’ with ‘imagining that .. .’. If he has, he is of course in 
very good company ; but it ¢s a confusion all the same. 

The other main topic of this chapter is the difference between memory 
in the ‘retrospective’ sense and memory in the ‘retentiveness’ sense 
(which includes remembering how to). Professor Furlong tries to show 
that there is a continuous series of degrees between them ; non-retrospective 
memory, e.g., remembering that \’3 = approximately 1.732, is a limiting 
case, which we approach gradually as the context-giving imagery becomes 
less and less. . 

In Chapter 7, ‘ The past’, Professor Furlong maintains, rightly I think, 
that we get the concept of pastness from the specious present. He then 
discusses two other questions : how do we apply the concept when we have 
got it, and how do we assign dates to remembered past events ? I shall say 
a word or two about the first. Here Professor Furlong appeals to what he 
calls the ‘ spontaneity or involuntariness ’ of memories. In effect, he extends 
Berkeley’s argument about the voluntary character of the imaginary, and 
the involuntary character of the real. Berkeley’s argument, I think, is 
disputable on its own ground (what about dreams, visions, hallucinatory 
voices ?), but in any case I doubt whether Professor Furlong’s extension of 
it will give him what he wants. What is ‘ spontaneously imaged ’, he says, 
is taken to be real. But there is no room for it in present reality. So we 
place it in past reality, having already acquired the concept of pastness 
in the way explained. It seems to me that we might just as well place it in 
future reality, or in present reality not at the moment observed. If so, the 
‘spontaneity ’ of our imagings—for what it is worth—will not enable us 
to distinguish between memory-images, precognition-images, and clair- 
voyance-images, because the same spontaneity is found in all three. 


H. H. Price 
New College, Oxford. 





ROBERT ADAMSON, 1852-1902! 


Robert Adamson, who was born a century, and died a half-century, ago, 
had a remarkable, though all too brief, career. Entering Edinburgh Uni. 
versity at 14, he gained a glittering series of philosophical awards and, on 
the strength of these and of his early publications, succeeded Stanley Jevons 
as professor at Owens College, Manchester, at the age of 24. From there he 
moved to Aberdeen and finally to Glasgow, only to be fatally stricken by 
fever in mid-career. While still at Edinburgh he set about acquiring a pro. 
found and intimate knowledge of the history of philosophy, and with it he 
combined unusual powers of philosophical criticism; though he never 
brought his final views into published form or worked out their ramifications, 
his posthumous remains provide invaluable criticism of the history of thought 
to his day, and also show him to have been a far-sighted thinker whose 
positive work is, perhaps, as suggestive as that of any of his contemporaries.* 

In The Philosophy of Kant (1879) and Fichte (1882) he took up an idealist 
standpoint without definite commitments, but with that he became increas- 
ingly dissatisfied, and for his final position he did not reject the terms ‘ natur- 
alism ’ and ‘ empiricism ’.* Hegel’s dialectic and the idealistic metaphysical 
constructions he rejected outright, and more than once he subjected the 
conceptions of development in Aristotle and Hegel to careful criticism‘; 
and he could be quite caustic about idealist ethics. What, along with their 
boldness of construction, he found unsatisfactory in the idealists was an 
insufficiency of respect for solid fact, and he felt that what philosophy 
needed, after the burst of creativity that had marked the early years of the 
nineteenth century, was a synthesis of so much of its construction as might 
be permanently valid with the vast development of factual investigation 
that had marked, in particular, the years from about 1830. For this reason 
he felt a considerable sympathy for the idealism of Lotze: ‘ Lotze’s his- 
torical position’, he wrote, ‘in relation both to the earlier idealist phil- 
osophy and to the later specialised researches in nature and history, seems 
to render him peculiarly significant "* ; but with Lotze’s own philosophy he 
was dissatisfied, and latterly it was in empirical investigation, especially 
in psychology, that he placed his confidence rather than in any metaphysics. 


1Apert from W. R. Sorley’s Introduction to The Development of Modern Philosophy, 
see Henry Jones (later Sir Henry Jones) in Mind, N.S., xi (1902), pp. 431-5 and G. 
Dawes Hicks, 7b. xiii (1904), pp. 72-99. Sir Henry Jones’s sketch is most illuminating. 

2 See esp. The Development of Modern Philosophy, with other Lectures and Essays. 
2 vols. ed. W. R. Sorley (1903) ; The Development of Greek Philosophy, ed. W. R. Sorley 
and R. P. Hardie (1908); and A Short History of Logic, ed. W. R. Sorley (1911)—the 
full version of an article written for the Encyclopaedia Britannica in 1882 and published 
there in part. D.M.P., Vol. I contains a full bibliography of writings published during 
the author’s lifetime. 


3D.M.P., ii. 18. 

4‘D.M.P.., ii, 185 ff., 302 ff. 

5Tbid., ii. 109. 

*Tbid., ii. 12. Cf. the reviews of Lotze reprinted in A Short History of Logic. 
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ROBERT ADAMSON, 1852-1902 357 


The development of Adamson’s views is best understood by reference to 
the article on logic (1882), where he differentiated logic, as studying the 
‘normal laws ’ of thought, from psychology, as studying the ‘ natural laws ”? 
and denied psychology any reference to the objects of our thought at all, 
confining it to the contents of consciousness (if the phrase be allowed) taken 
by themselves. In his view of logic Adamson was typical of the philosophy 
of the time, and he was at one with the majority of his contemporaries in 
rejecting the growing developments of symbolic logic as inadequately rooted 
in the processes of actual thought. To the present-day eye these seem 
serious defects, but it is of interest to note that of the relatively crude sym- 
bolic logic of his day Adamson had made a thorough study, and he was 
sufficiently acute to recognise that, its premisses once granted, no reference 
to anything psychological was required’—a point on which he was sounder 
than Boole, who had entitled one of his main logical works T'he Laws of 
Thought. 

Adamson’s principal divergence from his views of 1882 sprang from a 
change in his conception of psychology: he belonged to a generation of 
philosophers among whom psychological interests were strong—James, 
Stout, Ward, and indeed Bradley. No longer did he hold that psychology’s 
business was to examine mental processes without reference to their objects 
or validity ; these, too, must be included.® But the change was fraught 
with important consequences, for now it was less easy to draw sharp lines 
between psychology and logic or, above all, between psychology and episte- 
mology. Though there are passages in which he tries to maintain a clear 
distinction between the two,!® there are others in which that wears very 
thin,’ and philosophy now displayed the three branches of logic, psychology 
and metaphysics, seen as closely interrelated.!* On the other hand, Adam- 
son’s view of psychology emphasised its empirical nature, and for meta- 
physics, apart from the combination of psychology with natural science, he 
seems to have left no place, so the halting-place he reached was perilously 
insecure.!% 

He used his new position as a critical tool in the examination of the 
history of philosophy, devoting his greatest attention to Kant, and it was 
by criticism of him that his own philosophical thinking in large part pro- 
ceeded. Here his revised conceptions unfolded their implications, for he 
employed the ineradicable reference of thought to reality to attack anything 


"S.H.L., p. 11. 

*Ibid., pp. 150-1. 

°D.M.P., ii. 56-7. 

I bid., ii. 163-6. 

“Tbid., ii. 54, 60. 

*7bid., ii. 21. 

Bradley also was concerned to mark the relations of metaphysics, logic, and psy- 
chology : see A Defence of Phenomenalism in Psychology (1900), in Collected Essays, 
vol. ii, pp. 364-86, and also Ibid., vol. i, p. 205 n. (essay on Association and Thought). 
Bradley’s treatment is critically examined from a largely Hegelian standpoint by 


G. R. G. Mure in The Marriage of Universals (Journ. Phil. Stud., iii, 1928, pp. 313-23, 
443-56). 
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that savoured of subjective idealism (and, despite some passages in Kant, 
he argued forcefully that the status of time as the form of inner sense made 
outer sense dependent on it, and its objects a sub-class of those of inner 
sense) ;'4 to reject as impossible Kant’s view of psychology as purely the 
investigation of the objects of inner sense ; to treat the Thing-in-itself ag 
chimerical ; and to repudiate Kant’s conception of the a priori in favour 
of a more empirical psychology (he denied the a priori character of time and 
space, though he says nothing of the problem that, in view of what he other. 
wise maintained, this would raise for him of the validity of geometry), 
Asking what ‘ facts of mind’ were, he gave the reply ‘ They are not objects 
of which the subject is aware, but ways in which he is aware ’.!° He was thus 
a realist, though he nowhere gives a fully detailed theory of perception; 
but he has an advantage over Cook Wilson and his school in not being 
committed to anything resembling their theory of apprehension. 

Intent on psychology, he seems to have neglected to consider the way 
in which history, as contrasted with the sciences, studies thought and activity 
in their individual nature: apart from Robert Flint in his study of Vico, 
James Ward in 7'he Realm of Ends appears to have been the first British 
philosopher to do so. Such controversies as those now current on the status 
of mind, and the present emphasis on language, were foreign to him, but 
it is noteworthy that a discussion on language is included in his lectures on 
psychology. Perhaps his greatest achievement was to maintain a sturdy 
realism with a strong bias to empiricism, and at the same time to hold fast 
to the advance that Kant and the idealists had made over the empiricist 
tradition in appreciating the complexities involved in our apprehension ; 
and he is an object-lesson in the importance of seeing philosophical problems 
against their background in the history of thought. 


D. A. REEs 
University College of North Wales, Bangor. 


4D.M.P., i. 241-2; cf. 348-9. 
5Tbid., ii. 59. For the application of this to feeling, see ii. 57 and 209. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL SURVEYS, VII 


A SURVEY OF WORK ON 17TH CENTURY RATIONALISM, 1945-51 


PART I 
DESCARTES, GEULINCX, LEIBNIZ 


Like its predecessors, this Survey does not pretend to be exhaustive, for 
in the main part of it I have chosen to deal only with the publications which 
seem to me to be of the most philosophical interest, to the exclusion of 
those which are primarily in the field of textual scholarship. 

Thinking and Valuing, by D. J. McCracken (1950) is undoubtedly the 
most distinguished and rewarding of the English works published in this 
field. In support of his own contention that valuing, as a cognitive activity 
and an indefeasible part of every man’s intellectual life, must be examined 
again, particularly when almost all discussion bearing on the subject is 
directed to the elimination of the concept of value, Mr. McCracken points 
out that in the first mature expression of modern speculative thought— 
the philosophy of Descartes and his school—the purpose of the thinker was 
‘to exhibit the data of experience as intelligible—not merely according to 
such factual categories as ‘‘ Substance ”’, or “‘ Ground and Consequent ’’, but 
according to the category of intrinsic value . . .’. To hold that these think- 
ers were mistaken on the ground that topics like the study of value are 
intrinsically ‘ unscientific ’, is a consequence of ‘ ignorance of the history of 
thought, and in particular of the actual development—the unequal develop- 
ment—of the sciences . . .’. It is perhaps unfortunate that another of Mr. 
McCracken’s most telling points against the current devaluation of value is 
confined to footnotes in which it is acutely observed that the ancestry of 
this view terminates in the most fruitful of Hume’s errors, viz. the confusing 
of distinction and separation in the given of experience. In expounding the 
Rationist attitude to value, Mr. McCracken points out that in its formalism 
and abstraction it is opposed to the renaissance (or the contemporary) 
preoccupation with the detail of the empirical sciences, particularly of 
empirical psychology and anthropology. To exemplify this opposition, Mr. 
McCracken devotes a chapter to contrasting Descartes and Montaigne, ‘ the 
first and the last’ of the French humanists. ‘ Montaigne ’, he remarks, ‘ is 
dominantly interested in those aspects of his self-conscious life which are 
private and peculiar to himself, those very elements which Descartes, in his 
search for an absolutely certain truth and for the essence of his own being, 
most emphatically rejects’. It is against the sceptical naturalism of a 
Montaigne and the mystical naturalism of a Bruno (which again have their 
counterparts among us) that the Cartesians asserted the need for a thorough- 
going criticism of the view of Nature as the totality of the detail of the empir- 
ically and historically given world, and for the uncovering of the intelligible 
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structure of the Real which consists, in the matter of moral and other value, 
in ‘ the universal in all men as such’. ‘ To learn to neglect what is private 
and peculiar to oneself, to respect and love only the universal in oneself, 
this is the moral end for the Cartesians ’. 

The general moral theory which issues from the Treatise on the Passions 
of the Soul and from the correspondence with the Princess Palatine falls, 
in Mr. McCracken’s analysis, under three heads : 

(i) The distinction between moral and non-moral value. ‘ There is no 
good in the world which can be called good absolutely except good sense ’, 
But, as Mr. McCracken points out, it must be asked how, if the only good is 
good sense, can good sense itself consist in true judgements about the good. 
ness of other things? And the answer to this is, he thinks, that ‘ in those 
passages where Descartes ascribes goodness or intrinsic value to other things 
than moral goodness . . . he is thinking of particular situations in which 

. . the end to be achieved is not goodness of judgement, but e.g., the 
attainment of a particular piece of knowledge, the increase of health, ete.’. 

(ii) Intellectualism. ‘ It is sufficient to judge well in order to do well’. 
And again : ‘ All the harm the passions can do consists in the fact that they 
fortify and conserve certain thoughts in the soul more than is necessary ; 
or they fortify and conserve others on which it is not good to dwell’, and 
consequently, since the only things which are completely in our power are 
our thoughts, virtue (i.e. good sense) consists in true judgement, ¢.e. in 
thinking well. 

(iii) The distinction between objective right anf subjective or moral 
goodness. On this Mr. McCracken notes: ‘If the mind judges aright, the 
will, according to Descartes, will automatically obey such judgements; 
though the attainment of the good end will not necessarily be within the 
power (ultimately the intellectual power) of the individual who seeks to 
attain it’. And, as a consequence of this, if someone adheres firmly to 
erroneous judgements of his good, he displays strength of character even 
in his (intellectual) error, i.e. he may be subjectively right, but the good life 
requires ‘ knowledge of truth ’, i.e. true judgement. 

In his chapter on ‘ Descartes’s Metaphysical Theory of Value’ Mr. 
McCracken maintains, in dealing with the Ontological Proof, that Kant’s 
criticism depends upon the validity of the distinction between a necessity 
of thought and a necessity in real existence, and that if the distinction be 
rejected, Kant’s criticism is invalidated. But, Mr. McCracken contends, 
there can be no real necessity of thought which is not grounded in objective 
reality. Nothing but the fixed and definite nature of an objective world 
can determine thought—in anything other than a merely psychological 
sense—whose essence is to represent in idea what is given to it objectively. 
Further to this, it is observed that throughout the first Critique Kant himself 
assumes an objective determination of thought which not only compels the 
individual Immanuel Kant to think in certain ways, but also determines 
his thought to be true. Nor does the criticism purport to deny that certain 
necessities of thought exist, but only that what we think necessarily, is 
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necessarily true of reality. ‘ But’, Mr. McCracken concludes, ‘if what we 
really must think in our endeavour to understand reality is not necessarily 
true, then philosophy is based on an illusion and the Critique refutes itself ’. 
And this is so because every philosophical argument (including Kant’s) 
presupposes a system of necessary connections, and that presupposes the 
existence of a necessarily determined reality ‘somewhere’. And it is 
Descartes’s argument that we must conceive God as the perfect being; if 
we conceive him as perfect, we must conceive him as existent. So that, as 
Mr. McCracken remarks, as far as logic is concerned, Descartes’s sin is to 
postulate a principle which is a necessary postulate of any speculative 
philosophy. 

Turning to the less known Geulincx—whose extreme rationalism and 
ethical quietism instructively connect the systems of Descartes and Spinoza 
—Mr. McCracken observes, first, that his point of departure is the same as 
Descartes’s, viz. our awareness of individual self-conscious reason ; secondly 
that Geulinex is orthodoxly Cartesian in passing from this to the conscious- 
ness of the self as finite, and therefrom to the certain idea of God; but in 
the latter case there is an advance on the Cartesian position in the more 
explicit application of the same deduction to moral consciousness, with 
the consequent view of the moral life as self-fulfilling and self-explanatory. 
Thirdly, it is noted that both philosophers reproduce the same equivocal 
attitude to rationalism and voluntarism—a problem in Rationalistic ethics 
to which Spinoza alone offers a solution. But, it is emphasised, neither holds 
his voluntarism and intellectualism as unrelated principles. Geulincex 
attempts to deduce the one from the other ; Descartes maintains that the 
certainty of the intuition of our own (thinking) existence leads us by way 
of the consequent certainty of our finitude to reverence for objective truth 
and the will to acquiesce in it. In both it is a single movement of reason 
that leads us from our own finitude, with the necessary consequence of the 
existence of a perfect being, to the ontological principle that our finite 
subjectivity cannot be the ground of value any more than it can be the ground 
of truth ; but in Geulincx’s case the emphasis on the deductions from the 
same starting point, via substantially the same version of the Ontological 
Proof, stands in contrast to Descartes’s view rather on the ethical, than on 
the epistemological side. 

In La Théorie Leibnizienne de la Substance (1947) J. Jalabert endeavours 
to present evidence of the unity of Leibniz’s thought by attempting to 
reconcile the apparently contradictory statements of, for example, the Dis- 
cours de Métaphysique and the Monadologie. Commentators such as Brun- 
schvicg, Boutroux, and Guéroult on the one hand, and Russell and Couturat 
on the other, have, in his view, while contributing valuable studies of par- 
ticular aspects of Leibniz’s philosophy, neglected to grasp it as a unified 
whole by failing to evaluate his mathematical and/or logical doctrines in 
the light of his religious and moral preoccupations. In this regard M. Jala- 
bert appears to differ in no significant way from Baruzzi in his lengthy study 
Leibniz et VOrganisation religieuse de la Terre—nor from Professor Schrecker 
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(see below). He is not, however, intending to emulate Baruzzi in providing 
an interpretation which is in effect merely different from those mentioned 
previously ; he claims that his interpretation is necessarily the right one 
since it reconciles the contradictions. The ambitious character of such a 
claim requires no emphasis. 

Thus, on M. Jalabert’s view, the ‘ neglect ’ which he alleges on the part 
of Brunschvicg, Russell and others cannot be extenuated by their attempt 
to indicate radical inconsistencies in Leibniz—he may be, as they allege, 
“un politique en philosophie ’, his writings may be ‘ oeuvres de circonstance’, 
but he is surely too great a thinker to admit contradictions of this sort, 
etc., etc., an assumption whose statement is strikingly similar to Paton’s 
on Kant. To those, however, who claim that there is in fact no unified whole 
to grasp, the book is likely to seem, from the ostensible plan, unrewarding 
as M. Jalabert, however much he may wish not to appear so, erects his 
constructive theory solely on the presupposition that there is in fact such 
a whole. (Cp. Intro. pp. 7-12, Cap. III pp. 94-6, and Conclusion passim). 

The allegation of the inconsistency of the Monadologie with the Discours 
consists, in part at least, in the problem of time and duration—as Russell 
remarks ; in the one the reality of duration and succession is (implicitly) 
affirmed as a premiss, and in the other it is denied as a conclusion. M. Jala- 
bert attempts to surmount this difficulty by making a distinction, which 
would appear, for him, to be necessarily radical, between a physical and a 
metaphysical theory of substance. Even if it were agreed for the purposes 
of discussion that the Monadologie is concerned primarily with a physical 
theory of substance, in that a substance is conceived as essentially existing 
in time (Cf. Cap. IIIT passim), it is not clear as to how we are to reconcile 
this with the doctrine that all the states of a substance are eternally its predi- 
cates. 

It is only fair to add that M. Jalabert is fully aware of the difficulties 
which his enterprise entails. He admits that his interpretation has little or 
no textual justification—he is in fact even obliged to adapt the Kantian 
phrase ‘ la substance intemporelle ’ in order more precisely to point Leibniz’s 
meaning, a proceeding which is likely to arouse suspicion in those who are 
tempted to think that Leibniz was the best judge of his own meaning. 
The merit of the book need not be regarded as being altogether vitiated by 
what some may regard as the failure of his attempt to find complete con- 
sistency ; clearly enough, that aspect of Leibniz’s philosophy (and it appears 
to be merely an aspect) which M. Jalabert’s closely-knit argument emphasises 
may be regarded as having an intrinsic importance, but his account of it 
—admirable as it is—cannot be regarded as more than another particular 
interpretation. 

In contrast to the generality to which M. Jalabert aspires, G. Friedmann 
claims for himself only a limited objective. His Leibniz et Spinoza (1946) 
is primarily an historical study—in Jalabert’s language it might be said: 
‘il prétend dégager l’évolution de la pensée de Leibniz—une discussion 
stérile ’, However, the more general merit of such a study apart, Friedmann’s 
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js a scholarly and comprehensive work, in which he has not overburdened 
himself with interpretative detail, but has rather confined himself ‘to a 
painstaking analysis and comparison of texts’ (Avant-propos p. 12). 

Friedmann’s theory, briefly, is to the effect that the influence of Spinoza 
on Leibniz tends too easily to be exaggerated, particularly with regard to 
those doctrines in which some critics seem to discern the greatest similarity, 
namely Substance, the automaton spirituale, and the common criticism of 
the Cartesian laws of motion, and of Substance as Extension. Mere con- 
currence at certain points at certain times Friedmann does not regard as 
evidence even of an indirect influence, and he is concerned to maintain 
that such doctrines are implicit in the philosophy of the younger Leibniz, 
and can be shown to be logically consequential on and psychologically 
explicable in terms of it. 

From the standpoint of his thesis, Friedmann appears to be right in 
insisting on the importance of an examination of Leibniz’s thought prior to 
1676, and this (Caps. 1-2), the most constructive part of the book, is also 
the most suggestive and goes far to refute Stein’s once standard interpreta- 
tion (Leibniz et Spinoza, 1890). 

The main body of the work is taken up with a description of those aspects 
of Leibniz’s life and thought that are relevant to the establishment of his 
thesis—the meeting with Spinoza, and other contemporary ‘ influences ’, 
and the evaluation of such meetings by himself and others in hitherto com- 
paratively neglected correspondence. 

Quite a large part of the book, however, is taken up with an interesting 
analysis of the characters of Leibniz and Spinoza, especially with regard to 
their fundamental attitudes as revealed in their presuppositions. While 
the treatment displays little originality, the material is skilfully handled 
and the exposition is systematic. Friedmann does, however, introduce an 
interesting novelty in one respect, viz. by revaluating Leibniz’s basic optimism 
by seeing in it ‘. . . une des premiéres formes des modernes philosophies 
de l’angoisse et du désespoir ’. 

The method by which Friedmann seeks to establish his main thesis 
seems to consist for the most part in citing those passages, particularly in 
the correspondence, in which Leibniz explicitly rejects ‘ Spinozisme ’, and 
in showing how such passages can, in fact, be interpreted as reflecting the 
continuous development of Leibniz’s thought in general. There seems to 
be little dispute about the extent to which Leibniz disclaimed his debt to 
Spinoza, and perhaps Friedmann’s continued emphasis on this point is 
unnecessary. What is much more interesting is his consideration of such 
disclaimers in relation to certain more recent (¢.e. after 1800) publications— 
especially Couturat’s Opuscules et Fragments inédits (1903) and Rivaud’s 
Textes inédits (1914)—where his work is largely pioneer. The detail of his 
scholarship on Leibniz’s personal statements is unlikely to influence those 
who maintain Leibniz’s hypocrisy and who in addition adopt interpretations 
which assimilate specific Leibnizian doctrines to ‘ corresponding’ Spino- 
zistic doctrines. It is, however, to Friedmann’s credit that he does not shirk 
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discussion of the first point, and that on the second he explicitly states the 
interpretations he assumes, and gives some indication of how he would 
justify his choice. 

Leibnizian interpretation, as we noticed in discussing M. Jalabert’s 
heroic attempt to achieve a synthesis, tends to resolve into what is for the 
most part an emphasis on a particular aspect of Leibniz’s ‘ system’, or 
perhaps more accurately, ‘systems’. Thus, we have Leibniz considered ag 
a mathematician, a logician, or a theologian. To this list, and perhaps with 
equal justice, the late Mr. Joseph in The Philosophy of Leibniz (1949) adds 
Leibniz as scientist. 

While Leibniz’s approach to science was, of course, mathematical, one 
can validly discriminate—to some extent at least—between the two. Latta 
and Brunschvicg are not, after all, so similar. Joseph, in stressing the 
scientific premisses of Leibniz’s metaphysics, is confessedly following Latta 
—indeed the discussion in his second chapter, which is probably the best, 
is practically indistinguishable from Latta’s Introduction (parts II and 
III b). Following Latta, and here differing in emphasis at least from Russell, 
he derives Leibniz’s conception of Monads, as intensive and dynamic simples, 
from the contrasting static ‘ Cartesian’ concept of Substance as extended 
matter. 

In the third chapter entitled ‘Substance and the Individual Notion’, 
Joseph does not, as one might expect, develop the exposition of Leibniz’s 
theory of Substance in general by relating the wnity and identity of Substance 
which characterises the more specifically logical outlook of the Discours, to 
its essential simplicity as revealed in the Monadologie. He nowhere makes 
explicit any belief that the Discours and Monadologie are completely un- 
related—indeed his quotations from the Monadologie in this chapter, scanty 
though they are, would favour the interpretation that he did not consciously 
entertain such a belief. 

In this event it is difficult to understand the abrupt transition between 
the second and third chapters. Latta, although he was professedly writing 
an introduction to the Monadologie only, and not on ‘the philosophy of 
Leibniz ’, did attempt at least (Introd. IT passim) to refate the two discussions, 
while Russell récognised the difficulty if only to dispose of it later by means 
of his own particular approach to the subject. The two notions of identity 
and unity or simplicity are complementary in both the Discours and Mona- 
dologie, but the question of emphasis, which is especially important in Leibniz, 
still remains. Perhaps Joseph, in spite of his differences in detail, merely 
assumes Russell’s main contention as proved. But even this alone would 
not account for the disjointedness which is consequent on his alternation 
between Latta and Russell. And if a general charge were to be levelled 
against the book, it would be that, both on this account and because it is 
unbalanced by a scrappy introduction on Life and Works and a rather 
perfunctory discussion of Freedom and Evil at the end, it cannot stand 
comparison with Latta’s or Russell’s more detailed and coherent studies, 
although it is to be remembered that the publication as it stands consists 
merely of edited lecture notes. 
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‘La plupart des commentateurs de Descartes’, writes M. Brunschvicg, 
‘ont été philosophes de profession qui n’ont guére lu que par distraction 
les Essais de Montaigne ; ceux de Montaigne ont été le plus souvent des 
hommes de lettres qui ont reculé devant la méditation des Essais scientifiques 
de Descartes ’—and, one might add in the context of M. Brunschvicg’s 
more general discussion, ‘ des essais philosophiques’. Consequently little 
study has been given to the question of Montaigne’s influence upon Descartes 
—although, as we have seen above, Mr. McCracken has done something in 
drawing attention to this matter. It is M. Brunschvicg’s purpose in his 
Descartes et Pascal lecteurs de Montaigne (1945) to rectify this deficiency, 
but it is debatable to what extent he is successful in this, and doubtful 
whether the situation does not remain as he has succinctly stated it. While 
the borderline between the province of the philosophers and that of the 
‘littérateurs’ is always, at best, vague and somewhat obscure—some 
Existentialist ‘thinkers’ would appear to be cases in point—an attempt 
at anything like a complete synthesis (as M. Brunschvicg calls it) fails in 
practice. As in the present case, if the relation posited is anything over and 
above a relation which consists in historical conjunction merely, if the 
relation is to be determinate to any extent, the interpreter runs the double 
risk of reading more into l’homme de lettres than is in fact justifiable, and of 
simplifying the doctrines of the philosopher to suit the alleged dependence. 
M. Brunschvicg appears to err to some extent in both directions, but this 
may indeed be due to the intractability of the subject matter rather than 
to failure in his exposition. 

M. Brunschvicg’s interpretation might appear to be, to some extent, 
conjectural, since Descartes mentions explicitly in only one passage his 
debt to Montaigne, although as M. Brunschvicg hastens to remark, this 
might merely serve as an indication that there was no necessity to make 
explicit what would be obvious enough to his contemporaries. The one general 
point that does emerge from the relation that M. Brunschvicg attempts to 
extablish is the ‘ parallel ’ between the Cartesian methodical doubt and what 
is, in effect, Montaigne’s Pyrrhonism. It is sufficiently obvious from the 
character of Montaigne’s conclusions that any parallel can be no more 
than of this very general kind, and as M. Brunschvicg himself would seem 
to imply, the more specific instances of a correspondence are merely for- 
tuitous (p. 115). The similarity of the ‘moral’ maxims propounded in 
Part III of the Discours with those occurring in the Essais II seems irrelevant 
to M. Brunschvicg’s thesis, since the stoic flavour common to Descartes and 
Montaigne is in no way peculiar to them, as can be seen from a moment’s 
reflection on both Geulincx and their Scholastic predecessors. 

To posit even so vague a parallel, if it is intended to be at all significant, 
is not altogether sound. Montaigne’s naturalistic scepticism which M. 
Brunschvicg, perhaps inadvertently, admits as ‘ Pyrrhonism’, is scarcely 
the exact counterpart of Descartes’s zetetic doubt. The fact that the con- 
demnation of Scholasticism in general is common to both does not entail 
that their rejections have either the same motivation or the same justifica- 
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tion. Admittedly M. Brunschvicg does indicate at one point (p. 99) that 
Descartes’s criticism of Scholastic doctrines of ‘ attribution "—in the un. 
finished dialogue Recherche de la vérité par la lumiére naturelle may derive 
from the Essais III. xiii 306, but the fact that this is the only passage cited 
might suggest that it is the only sufficiently plausible corroborating evidence, 
Montaigne’s scepticism is, to say the least, catholic, and one is hard put to 
it to find le bon sens underlying, and common to, his criticisms of, say, Epi- 
cureanism, Scholastic reiterations of Aristotle, Platonic and Pythagorean 
mathematics as well as the Copernican system. The common ground, if 
there is one, of these various attacks would appear to imply that form of 
Pyrrhonism which Kant was later to condemn as misology, and which 
moreover Montaigne himself sufficiently admits in the ‘Apology’. The 
elevation of such a ‘ rejection’ to the level of a philosophical refutation (as 
instanced in Descartes’s Recherche de la Vérité) savours of the difficulty 
mentioned above whereby the philosophical importance of one who is scarcely 
in the technical sense a philosopher is unduly emphasised. 

This perhaps is unfair, and M. Brunschvicg, in assimilating the littérateur 
to the philosopher, may be emphasising quite intentionally certain qualities 
of the former at the expense of the latter—the inclusion of Pascal and the 
summary exposition of Descartes would sanction such an interpretation. 
Regarded in this light, M. Brunschvicg’s book is singularly clear and sug- 
gestive, given the limitations mentioned at the outset. The philosophical 
importance of such a study is quite another question. 

In a paper on Descartes’s ‘Simple Natures’ (Philosophy, 1947), Mr. 
Hartland-Swann describes the doctrine of Simple Natures as one of those 
left unclarified by their authors and perennially productive of headaches 
for philosophical critics. Both at the beginning and at the end of his enquiry 
he expresses the cautious belief that, short of summoning the authors from 
their graves, there can never be final answers to the question raised by 
this sort of incompleteness. His own effort is confined to an able statement 
of the difficulty and a summary of the best, but irreconcilable, interpreta- 
tions. 

He points out that ‘Simple Natures’ which appear in the Regulae, but 
not as such in the works published during Descartes’s lifetime, present a 
double set of problems: (1) the method of their cognition, and (2) their 
ontological status. He suspects that they are not mentioned as such after 
the composition of the Regulae because ‘ they could not bear the weight of 
the structure of his innatism ’. 

As to the first set of problems, Mr. Hartland-Swann points out that 
the ‘ entities ’ spoken of in Regulae, XII fall into three groups—those that 
are purely intellectual, those that are purely material, and those common 
both to the intellect and matter; the first are apprehended by a direct 
intuition, the second require sensory aid for their apprehension, while the 
third may be apprehended by the intellect alone, or with the aid of the senses. 
Therefore, while it may be legitimate to treat Simple Nature as all on a par 
ontologically, it is not legitimate to do that in regard to their cognition 
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unless, as Mr. Hartland-Swann points out, the more developed doctrine of 
the Meditations where the ‘ideal’ equivalents of the second and third 
group are considered as innate as well as the first group, is recognised as 
different from that of the Regulae. 

As to the second set of problems, Mr. Hartland-Swann points out diffi- 
culties in the interpretations of Drs. Boyce Gibson and Keeling. In consider- 
ing the status of Simple Natures, Boyce Gibson, confining himself to the 
context of theory of knowledge, reduces the problem to the question: Is 
a Simple Nature a concept or a proposition ? and answers it to the effect 
that it is really a concept, but it can only be affirmed as simple by means 
of a proposition. Keeling, on the other hand, regarding the matter more 
from the standpoint of ontology, and basing himself on the Regulae, wishes 
to regard Simple Nature as ‘ ontal elements ’ of an actual world— actually 
constitutive of extra-mental reality ’. In other words, in Descartes’s ‘ stan- 
dard’ world, which is constituted only of spirit-substance and body-sub- 
stance, Keeling would have Simple Nature ‘ entified’ in an extra-mental 
world which, ex hypothesi, can consist of nothing but diversified and con- 
figurated extended substance. But, as Mr. Hartland-Swann points out, 
this would be an odd situation, for Simple Natures of the first group cannot 
by definition belong to an extra-mental reality since they are only to be found 
in mental operations, i.e. on the side of spirit-substance. 

Having considered some possible variations on Dr. Keeling’s view, to 
each of which there are further objections, Mr. Hartland-Swann concludes, 
remembering that for Descartes no part of the external world can operate 
directly on mind by transeunt action, that ‘ Simple Natures, their ontological 
status slurred over, become merely concepts . . . kept stable and immutable 
by God’s will, and are designed to enable man correctly to . . . interpret 
nature in her most comprehensive aspect ’. 

In a lucid occasional piece, Descartes and Leibniz in 1946 on their 350th 
and 300th Birthdays (Philosophy, 1946), Professor Paul Schrecker examines 
the subsequent political and social influence of Descartes and Leibniz with 
a temperance and judiciousness which is not invariably (cp. Maritain’s 
Dream of Descartes) a quality of historical reviews employed, as in this 
instance, as illustrative material for Tracts for the Times. 

It is a commonplace that the world in which Leibniz grew up and in which 
Descartes flourished bears resemblance in its degree of confusion, ideological 
savagery, and physical destructiveness, to the world of our time; but it 
is one of the minor incidental merits of Professor Schrecker’s paper that he 
shows how in the same context the voice of the philosopher is heard with 
the same accent and burden. He quotes, for example, an epigram of Leibniz, 
In Bombos (deploring the use of explosive artillery shell, man’s most diabolical 
achievement up till then) which might be turned Jn Atom-Bombos by any 
decent scholar of to-day. 

Professor Schrecker is concerned to point out, with proper emphasis, 
that the Cartesian revolution was a revolution and liberation; and it is 
particularly desirable that this should be emphasised and rehearsed at a 
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time when the attack on reason includes in its every-day armoury aspersion 
(often bitter) on the originality of the Cartesian departure or the genuineness 
of its liberation (cp., again, Maritain and divers other contemporary expon. 
ents of Christian and anti-Christian obscurantisms). He has the candour to 
admit, however, that although the liberation was genuine, its instrument— 
the Cartesian metaphysics—held dangers for the liberated, e.g. because it 
invites development into an egocentricity, voluntarism, and relativism which 
may finally issue in solipsistic paralysis. Not the less, as Professor Schrecker 
points out, Spinoza, Locke, Rousseau, Montesquieu, and Voltaire drew their 
inspiration from it, and this, Professor Schrecker is sane enough to imply, 
was a good thing. ‘The epistemological paradox, however’, he goes on, 
‘into which the individualistic conception of knowledge had become en. 
tangled, was forgotten and rather neglected by them that effectively solved. 
. . . The only real attempt to overcome it was made... by Leibniz; 
but the tragic fate of the latter’s work prevented his ideas from ever achieving 
any deeper influence on history ’. 

Professor Schrecker contends, in agreement, if for different reasons, with 
MM. Baruzzi and Jalabert (see above), that the essential unity of Leibniz’s 
thought has been obscured, and attributes part of the trouble to the hazards 
to which the Leibniz papers have been subject, ranging from the depredations 
of the light-fingered Raspe to the veto by a Prussian Government on com- 
petent editorship. Nevertheless, although the fullness of Leibniz’s thought 
has never, by reason of this mutilation, attained ‘ historic reality ’, even in 
its fragmentary form the Leibnizian formalism has done something to rescue 
the individual from isolation and to ‘ integrate him into the order of one 
humanity and one universe ’. 

The remainder of Professor Schrecker’s paper is an elaboration of this. 
He notes the multiplicity of Leibniz’s own efforts towards integration— 
the universal language, the calculating machine which should represent the 
rationality of the real, his political and religious oecumenicity, the Codex 
Juris Gentium Diplomaticus, etc., and in one pregnant sentence he reveals 
the peculiar danger of the Leibnizian projection of the universe itself, when, 
remarking on subsequent developments of formalism in logic, he says: 
‘It is a strange paradox of the modern mind that its greatest and most 
admirable instruments serve to cut off its own thread of life—a direct con- 
sequence of its having severed the transcendant anchorage which, in Leib- 
niz’s thought, still supported the use of the algorisms ’. 


W. F. M. Stewart 


University of Edinburgh. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Plato’s Theory of Ideas. By Sir Davin Ross. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1951. Pp. 
251. Price 18s). 


In this volume the theory of Ideas, as it appears in the dialogues, is surveyed and 
brought into relation with the reports of Plato’s unwritten teaching. As is well known, 
the interpretation of these reports is a subject to which Sir David Ross has already 
made an invaluable contribution in his edition of the Metaphysics (1924); but new 
factors have been brought to light by more recent research. Viewing the present study 
as a whole, we find that while seeking to trace the development of Plato’s thought, 
he has also emphasized its unity. 

It is becoming clear that among those who believe in the development of Plato’s 
philosophy—there are still some die-hards who will not even go thus far—two parties 
are to be distinguished, those who regard this development as continuous, or as a pro- 
gressive affirmation of principles implicit from the first ; and those who believe that 
a first phase of construction was followed by one of self-criticism, from which after an 
interval the theory of Ideas re-emerged in an altered shape. 

The second view is strongly suggested by the mere fact that according to the research 
inaugurated by Campbell, the Theaetetus and Parmenides must undoubtedly be dated 
later than the Republic. The conclusion is, in my opinion, reinforced by every step 
we take in the study of the later dialogues. However, this is not the story which Sir 
David Ross has chosen to tell. Like Aristotle, he supposes the theory to have arisen 
from Socrates’s search for definitions, coupled with the Heraclitean view that the 
sensible world is a theatre of change. The Idea is a universal placed apart, yet present 
in particular things which exhibit the same form. There is no good reason for doubting 
that Plato from the first assumed an Idea corresponding to every universal required 
by language and thought. The Theaetetus merely states, perhaps with greater precision 
than before, the basis upon which Plato’s theory had rested from the beginning. In 
the Parmenides certain difficulties are stated, but these are fatal, as Plato knew, not 
to the theory itself but to the language in which he had formulated it (p. 88). As to 
the second part of this dialogue, it is a dialectical exercise which affords no hint of a 
new doctrine and does not even show the direction in which reform is to be sought. 

Plato had always recognized the need for a cause of movement in addition to the 
Ideas ; and the psychology which becomes prominent in the Phaedrus and Timaeus 
was implicit in the earlier doctrine. There has been some misunderstanding of Plato’s 
intention in the Sophist (248-9), where the Stranger maintains that the sum of reality 
must include a cause of movement, not that that which is fully real must also move. 
Plato could at no stage—neither in the Republic nor in the Sophist—have viewed an 
Idea as an active being, or person. 

Since numbers are universals, Ideas of number had a place in the theory from the 
first, and the distinction between Ideas and the intermediate entities with which mathe- 
maticians operate must soon have followed, though it is not found explicitly in the 
dialogues. The later metaphysical system, of which we hear from Aristotle and Theo- 
phrastus, is obviously no mere fiction of those authors. Two questions arise, (a) did 
Plato identify Ideas and Numbers, or derive other Ideas from the Ideal Numbers, and 
(6) what was meant by his derivation of the latter from a formal and a material prin- 
ciple? With regard to the first question, Sir David Ross now accepts Theophrastus’s 
version, that Plato derived sensible things from Ideas, and these in turn from Ideal 
Numbers (p. 218). As to the second question, some recent expositions are criticized. 
Against the view of Stenzel and Toeplitz, that Plato meant to derive numbers from 
the principles by a process similar to diaeresis, it is objected that Aristotle does not 
allude to such a procedure and that it does not explain the use of the expression ‘ great 
and small’. In the end, Sir David Ross finds the clue in the Philebus and supposes 
that the Ideal Numbers come into existence by successive impositions of the One upon 
the indeterminate dyad, the function of which is similar to that of the apeiron in the 
Philebus, and was misunderstood by Aristotle. 

Lastly, in a general review, Sir David points out that one must not disparage the 
procedure of diaeresis, which is certainly declared, in well-known passages, to be the 
supreme method of philosophy. On the other hand, it does not follow that Plato ever 
believed in a hierarchy of Ideas, culminating in the One or the Good, which might be 
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traced out by diaeresis. The most abstract Ideas are variously viewed at different 
times, but do not seem to be regarded as summa genera. 

Much ground has here been covered in a work of moderate length, and it may seem 
unjust to complain of an omission, but I think that an ampler discussion of the view 
ascribed to the Friends of the Forms would have been desirable. Granting the truth 
of what Sir David Ross has said (pp. 105-111), it may still be asked whether the view 
ascribed to these thinkers is recognizable as Plato’s earlier doctrine. Cornford says 
that it plainly is so, whereas Diés and Cherniss have declared that it is not ; this seems 
a suitable subject for debate. 

In some respects, this book is a good illustration of the difficulty of any exposition 
which assumes that Plato’s development was progressive and does not use the hypo- 
thesis of a ‘ fresh start’ after the Republic. On such a view, it is hard to explain the 
nature of Plato’s embarrassment at the time of writing the Parmenides. I find a certain 
bathos in the view here adopted, that the reasoning in the second part is intended as a 
dialectical exercise, and it is unfortunate that Sir David has not given a fuller and 
more sympathetic account of Cornford’s exposition. Cornford maintained (a) that the 
first two hypotheses, when taken together, show that the account of the One given by 
Parmenides and his followers was illogical (they should either have said less or much 
more about it than they did); and (6) that there are no antinomies in the second part 
of the dialogue ; ‘One’ and ‘ Being’ are capable of more than one meaning, and this 
is indicated by the way in which the respondent understands the opening question 
of each hypothesis. The reasons for making Parmenides the mouthpiece of this criticism 
of Eleatic doctrine are not difficult to conjecture, and Cornford has, I think, dealt in 
advance with the objections raised here on pp. 97-8. In his exposition of the Phaedo 
(p. 33), Sir David Ross says that ‘ the interest of the passage (104-105) lies in the fact 
that in it Plato, apparently for the first time, notices the existence of pairs of Ideas 
related as genus and species’. Others have said the same, but this seems to place too 
much stress on the single occurrence of the phrase ‘ the form of three’ (104 d); on 
the whole, neither fire and snow, nor two and three, nor the Soul which is compared 
to them, are in this argument treated as forms. 

On pp. 116-17 it is stated that in the account of dialectic given in the Sophist and 
Politicus, the whole stress falls on the process of division; it is only in the Phaedrus 
that Plato describes dialectic as consisting in a joint use of collection and division. 
This is, I think, only true if one concentrates on such elementary examples as the defin- 
ition of the angler. Plato’s general description of dialectic clearly envisages a process 
of synthesis; Sir David Ross quotes Soph. 253 d 1-4, but passes over the next para- 
graph. Plato certainly meant dialectic to consist of two operations, completing and 
reinforcing one another. 

On pp. 228-9, Sir David Ross in his Retrospect asks whether Plato consistently 
thought of the Ideas as existing separately from sensible things, and draws up a catalogue 
of expressions frequently used in this connection, dividing them into two groups, those 
which imply or suggest the immanence of the Forms and those which imply their trans- 
cendence. I am baffled by his procedure here, for the crucial question is not whether 
the Forms are viewed as immanent or transcendent (terms which are, in any case, 
vague and unsatisfactory), but whether the entity which Plato has in view when he 
uses expressions of either class, is properly termed a universal. 

In these examples, to which others might be added, I think that the source of the 
trouble is the attempt to represent Plato’s development as an uninterrupted progress. 
The strength of Sir David Ross’s book lies in his very convincing interpretation of 
Plato’s unwritten doctrine. 

D. J. ALLAN 


Plato’s * Charmides’. By T. G. Tuckey. (Cambridge : Cambridge University Press. 
1951. Pp. xiv + 116. Price 12s 6d). 


The Charmides has peculiar fascination and difficulty. Like other Socratic dialogues 
it has a vivid dramatic setting and it proceeds by way of attempts to define a concept 
to an ostensibly aporetic conclusion. But while the first few suggested definitions de- 
velop naturally from one another there is then a remarkable transition, and from saying 
that ‘ Sophrosyne ’ is knowledge of oneself we are led to saying that it is knowledge 
of knowledge. This formula is discussed at length in a passage (165-175) which raises 
(explicitly or implicitly) an extraordinary variety of logical, epistemological and linguistic 
problems ; a passage rich in suggestiveness but whose proper analysis is difficult and 
whose connection with the central enquiry of the dialogue is somewhat obscure. The 
larger part of this monograph on the Charmides is devoted to the elucidation of the 
‘knowledge of knowledge’ passage by means of a careful scrutiny and discussion of 
Plato’s words. The author refers to the views of a few modern authorities but in the 
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main he approaches the text freshly and he is more aware than most scholars have 
been of the ambiguities and perplexities discoverable in it—though he has not, I think, 
extracted all the philosophical marrow from the bone. 

Mr. Tuckey’s prime interest, however, is not in the philosophising (or provocations 
to philosophising) to be found in the Charmides but in the historical question : What 
did the dialogue mean to Plato himself, or to his readers, at the time of its publication ? 
He therefore begins by outlining the historical background of its composition and by 
discussing the standard meanings of expressions like ‘ sophrosyne’ and ‘ arete’. He 
holds that ‘ Plato’s task at the time when he wrote the Charmides was to find out the 
full and positive import of Socrates’s teaching, and apply it to the problem of society ’ 
(p. 17). The ‘ knowledge of knowledge ’ passage is part of this enquiry into Socrates’s 
peculiar faculty of exposing ignorance while himself professing it (pp. 65 ff.). The 
whole dialogue centres in the problem of the education of the young; its conclusion 
is that we must learn to think clearly and consistently, that we must practise rigorous 
self-examination and cultivate the soul and that only so shall we, in recognising our 
true self, come to knowledge also of the Good (pp. 95 ff.). 

The main lines of interpretation offered in this book can be read in the two sections 
last referred to ; and no one will deny that the way Mr. Tuckey formulates his problem 
ita legitimate one and that his solution is thoroughly worked out, reasonable and in 
part original. Yet something more must be said. The ‘strictly historical approach ’ 
assumes that the clue to the meaning and unity of a dialogue is likely to be found in 
the author’s circumstances and motives at the time of writing it—and this is a sensible 
assumption. It is, however, going much further, and too far, to assume that the circum- 
stances cannot include purely philosophical worry or curiosity and that the motives 
cannot include interest in, say, logical difficulties for their own sake. Such circumstances 
or motives can be inferred only from the dialogues themselves, and one cannot establish 
their existence independently and then use them in interpreting what is written. But 
what must be included within a ‘ strictly historical approach’ is a full study of the 
philosophical content of a given passage made with an open mind as to whether it has 
a close connection with the main apparent theme of the dialogue or whether Plato is 
propounding puzzles and following up lines of thought out of sheer philosophical ebul- 
lience. 

To return to the Charmides. The crucial section can only be properly understood 
(even in its historical significance) if it is analysed with extreme logical rigour, if the 
problems it raises and the fallacies it commits (wittingly or unwittingly) are fully ex- 
posed, and if an enquiry is made into other dialogues to see whether similar problems 
occur (and perhaps receive solution) and whether the same fallacies crop up (or are 
perhaps consciously avoided or discussed). Only a part of this programme is carried 
out in Mr. Tuckey’s book ; I will mention just two points to indicate why I think that 
his achievement, though considerable, still leaves much to be done. 

First, it is essential to distinguish and keep in mind a number of different questions 
which Plato may have been considering, confusing or overlooking ; among others the 
following. (1) On what conditions is an agent in doing a certain act to count as virtu- 
us? Must he be doing it ‘ on principle ’, believing or knowing it to be right, for the 
sole reason that it is right, or what ? (2) What is the relation between ‘ Smith knows p’ 
and ‘ Smith knows that he knows p’? What tests are relevant to establishing one of 
these and not the other? (3) Are questions of the form ‘ How can one know so-and- 
80?’ all of the same sort ? If not, what are the different types of enquiry that may be 
intended when this formula is used ? 

Mr. Tuckey does distinguish ‘ realising that ’ from ‘ knowing that ’, and self-aware- 
ness from knowledge of propositions; and he shows some concern for the possible 
infinite regress ‘How do I know that I know that I know ....p?’ Yet both in 
what he attributes to Plato and in what he says for himself he seems insufficiently 
Tigorous and subtle ; and one question which is itself not too clear is treated as the 
question of a dialogue which in fact touches on a whole range of problems about know- 
ledge. This question is formulated in various ways, for example (p. 22): ‘If virtue 
is knowledge, and if, as this implies, no man can habitually and consistently do good 
without knowing that he is doing good, how is a man to know that he is doing good ? 
In other words, how is he to know that he knows?’ But I do not think this question 
is anywhere sufficiently clarified or that it is sufficiently distinguished from other puzzles 
about knowledge that lurk in the maze of the ‘ knowledge of knowledge ’ section. 

Secondly, Plato brings out the ambiguity of such statements as ‘I do not know 
what Smith knows’. I may know what a scholar’s field of research is without knowing 
anything about that field myself. It is surely not sufficient merely to note that Plato 
was aware of this ambiguity. In order to judge whether Plato found it philosophically 
exciting (and may therefore have brought it into the Charmides for this reason) we need 
to know whether it was generating puzzles and paradoxes at his time, whether he dis- 
eussed jit elsewhere and also whether it is philosophically exciting. Whether Russell 
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has thought a problem important is not irrelevant to a historical enquiry into Plato’s 
meaning and motives. 
J. L. Ackritn 


La métaphysique de Kant: perspectives sur la métaphysique de Kant d’aprés la théorie 
du schématisme. By Rocer Davat. (Paris: Presses universitaires de France, 
1951. Pp. viii + 400. Price Frs. 800). 


In the note preceding his short (and mainly French) bibliography M. Daval observes, 
not without justice, that while there are many books about Kant, very few of them 
are of any interest. He is to be congratulated on having added one book to the favoured 
few. Anyone writing or lecturing on Kant would be well advised to consult his interpre. 
tations, although this process is made unnecessarily difficult by the complete lack of 
an index. 

M. Daval has the great merit of recognizing the unity of Kant’s thought, and he 
follows throughout the scholarly method of interpretation by comparing different 
passages with one another. He has a precise knowledge of the Kantian texts, and his 
citations are often extremely apt. If at times he seems to attach too much importance 
to the Lose Bldtter and the Opus Postumum (even when he could have given us equally 
illuminating quotations from works published in Kant’s life-time), he is well aware of 
the danger of doing so, and on the whole his instinct is sound. 

It was a happy idea to centre a discussion of Kant’s Critical Philosophy on the prob- 
lem of schematism. This problem is fundamental to the Critique of Pure Reason: 
those who regard it as artificial have failed to enter into Kant’s point of view. And if, 
with M. Daval, we are prepared to extend the meaning of the word ‘ schema’ so as to 
cover what are strictly only schemata by analogy, then it is true to say that the problem 
of schematism has a central position in the Critical Philosophy as a whole ; for without 
schemata (in this wide sense) no judgment can be either objective or synthetic. We 
may reasonably hope by adopting this standpoint to see Kant’s doctrines in a fresh 
perspective. 

M. Daval gives us an analysis of the transcendental deduction from this point of 
view and follows it up by discussing the schemata of empirical and mathematical con- 
cepts as well as of the categories. His examination of mathematical concepts is the 
most detailed, and an attempt is made to defend Kant against the formidable criticism 
of Couturat, which has gone unanswered, at least in France, since 1904. The defence 
is interesting in itself on an elementary level, but it hardly comes to grips with the 
theories of mathematics prevalent in this country at the present time. 

After dealing with the schematism proper M. Daval treats of the Ideas of reason and 
proceeds to examine the function of Ideas in Kant’s ethics and aesthetics, to say nothing 
of his biological doctrines (where the discussion is very slight indeed). There is finally 
an elaborate investigation of the Opus Postumum. This should be useful to any who 
are hopeful of extracting a coherent body of doctrine from that pathetic monument of 
Kant’s struggles to complete his system at a time when his physical and mental powers 
were in decay. 

The book as a whole is so good that it ought to be better. Thus, although some 
fresh light is thrown on the nature of analytic judgments, M. Daval falls into the far 
too common error of supposing that these are made by analysis of the subject (instead 
of the concept of the subject)—an error which beclouds the whole problem. Mistakes 
of this magnitude are fortunately rare, but at times it must be admitted that there 
is a certain slackness of grip. The T'ypic of Pure Practical Judgment, for example, is 
crucial for the author’s attempt to extend the scope of schematism ; yet when he comes 
to discuss it—although he says nothing foolish—he seems to have an inadequate grasp 
of its full bearings and hives off to a fragment which has nothing like its value. More 
generally, a great deal of his work reads like a highly intelligent and useful paraphrase 
or précis of Kant, which seems at times to slur over the difficulties or to dispose of 
them by vague metaphors. The contrast with Kant himself is very marked. He too 
may have his blind spots, as we all have; but always he is struggling with real prob- 
lems, facing real difficulties, straining to make his language adequate to the complication 
of his thoughts. The very smoothness of an elegant French exposition somehow fails 
to do him justice. 

No doubt an expositor should be smoother, and if possible clearer, than the author 
he expounds, and clarity may have to be gained at the expense of profundity. M. 
Daval’s exact scholarship will help his readers to keep on the right lines instead of 
floundering off into quagmires which have nothing to do with Kant. This is a very 
real service. It should not be under-estimated even if at times we may have an uneasy 
feeling that, good as M. Daval is in dealing with difficulties of exegesis, he might have 
given us greater help with difficulties of a more philosophical kind. 


H, J. Paton 
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* Deutung und Darstellung der theoretischen Philosophie Kants. By Frurx GRayeErr. 


(Hamburg: Richard Meiner. 1951. Pp. xxiv + 226). 


Dr. Grayeff gives his book the sub-title ‘Ein Kommentar zu den Grundlegenden 
Teilen der Kritik der reinen Vernunft ’ and states that his purpose in writing it is 
largely to fill the gap in books about Kant to which Professor Paton drew attention 
in the Preface to ‘ Kant’s Metaphysic of Experience’. Paton said ‘It is a scandal to 
philosophical scholarship, and not least to German philosophical scholarship, that, 
more than a hundred and fifty years after the publication of the Kritik of Pure Reason, 
we still lack a commentary comparable with such works as that of Pacius on the Organon 
of Aristotle or even that of Adam on the Republic of Plato. . . It is not my aim to 
write a commentary of the type required: this is a task which should be reserved to 
a German writing for Germans ’. 

Dr. Grayeff does not claim to have discharged this task in full. This would manifestly 
be impossible within the modest limits of space to which he has confined himself. But 
he does claim to have produced the sort of work which Paton had in mind for the ‘ Grund- 
legende Teile’ of the Critique, by which he means §§ 1-27 of the Second Edition and 
the Section on Phenomena and Noumena (B 294-B 315). To this he adds a brief sum- 
mary of what he deems to have been Kant’s general position (pp. 215-225). 

Paton’s great contribution to Kantian scholarship is that he disposed of that ‘ patch- 
work theory ’ of Kant’s philosophy in general and the Critique of Pure Reason in par- 
ticular which had been elaborated by Vaihinger and his followers in Germany and 
elsewhere. His thesis, and he proved it, was that ‘ if we can penetrate, even imperfectly, 
into the argument of the Kritik, we shall find something other than a pedantic old 
professor, armed with an external architectonic, incompetently tacking together old 
notes of what he used to think. We shall find a powerful and penetrating intellect 
struggling and twisting relentlessly towards its goal ’. 

Dr. Grayeff, like many other disciples, has unhappily decided to go one better than 
his master. He says (p. xvi) ‘ My intention is to show that in the Critique of Pure Reason 
every sentence is consistent with itself and with every other sentence ; that the critical 
teaching as a whole is in agreement with each part of it, that is, that a comprehensive 
exposition of Kant’s theoretical philosophy can be given into which all the detailed 
statements and proofs can be satisfactorily fitted’. Now it is at once clear that this 
sweeping claim makes sense only if its author means something like this: ‘ Kant never 
properly revised the verbal form of the Critique. Hence as a piece of drafting it is sadly 
deficient. We can put this right if we start from the vocabulary of the Transcendental 
Deduction in B (which admittedly contains Kant’s mature verbal usage) and if we 
amplify and re-word the parts of his critical teaching which were written earlier so 
as to make them verbally consistent with it ’. 

This job Grayeff carries out with brevity and efficiency. I fancy that most students 
of Kant would agree that he greatly under-estimates the extent to which Kant actually 
developed his usage of ‘ synthesis ’ and the related words while composing the Critique, 
but he is certainly right in denying the existence of two radically inconsistent views 
called ‘ phenomenalism ’ and ‘ subjectivism ’ which have been alleged to persist un- 
reconciled in Kant’s thought. But this is really as far as he goes and therefore it is 
perhaps misleading to describe his book as a commentary, for the function of a com- 
mentary is not merely to re-state the author’s view within the linguistic framework 
which the author has himself elaborated but to explain that framework itself. Kant 
might well have said that Grayeff had understood his meaning very well and have 
meant by this that Grayeff had mastered the complicated inter-relations of the key 
words ‘ synthesis’, ‘ Zeit’, ‘ bestimmen’, ‘ Logik’, ‘ Bewusstsein’, ‘erkennen’ and 
soon. But what Kant himself lamentably fails to do, and Grayeff does nothing to repair 
the omission, is to cash any of these abstract words by giving examples which would 
enable us to relate their technical to their ordinary uses. 

I will give one example of the kind of thing I have in mind. Grayeff finds no particular 
difficulty in Kant’s distinction betwen phenomena and noumena, or in statements 
like ‘ Our knowledge is limited to appearances. What ultimate reality may be like is 
completely beyond our grasp’. Grammatically this is sound enough, but what, if 
anything, does it mean? As everybody knows, there are many more difficulties like 
this in the Critique, and I do not see how anybody who appears, as Grayeff does, to 
be completely unaware of their existence, can claim to have elucidated the Critical 
philosophy. 

The value of this book is that it may save students from wasting time on puzzles 
which are merely verbal or idiomatic, and that is a matter of some importance ; but 
it does not overcome or even indicate what are the real philosophical difficulties with 
which Kant was trying to grapple. 


T. D. WELDON 
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Immanuel Kant. Ontologie und Wissenschaftstheorie. By GorrrRieD Martin. (Cologne; 
Universitaétsverlag. 1951. Pp. 244. Price DM 14). 


This book is an attempt to correct the strong tendency in post-Kantian interpretation 
to regard the philosophy of the Critique of Pure Reason solely as a theory of the pre. 
suppositions of scientific knowledge ; and as such it is very welcome. Whether Professor 
Martin’s re-interpretation of the Critique is authentic and satisfactory is open to doubt, 
but the philosophical interest and importance of the attempt to adjust our conception 
of the relative positions of epistemology and ontology in the Critique is high. 

He expresses his intention thus: ‘ The Critique of Pure Reason is a sea fed by two 
great streams: the one stream is the new natural science, the other stream the old 
ontology. . . . It is the aim of our interpretation to show the close connection between 
ontology and theory of science ’. There can be no doubt that as far as it goes this thesis 
has substance, and has been neglected ; but English students of Kant are likely to 
have serious doubts to whether there are not more and equally important streams than 
these two, for instance the Protestant ethos. From such a point of view it will seem 
that Martin has tried to feed into his ontological stream waters which properly flow 
from elsewhere. 

‘The old ontology ’ is the ontology of what Martin calls ‘ the aristotelian-thomistic 
transcendental philosophy ’, and it is plain that this is where his philosophical sym- 
pathies lie. Martin emerges from this book as a modern scholastic (he disclaims being 
an orthodox thomist), in style and temperament as well as in philosophical convictions, 
‘. . . we believe that Plato and Aristotle, Augustine and Thomas, Leibniz and Kant, 
were struggling with the same great questions : What is unity ? What is truth ? What 
is being?’ He compiles his book by first breaking down the first and third of these 
problems into parts: unity into the being of space and time, of the world, of nature, 
of unity in general ; being into the modes of being (phenomena, God, the acting subject, 
the thinking subject, things in themselves), and being as a whole. He reviews each 
problem in its earlier formulations and solutions, usually those of Plato, Aristotle, and 
St. Thomas, and often at some length; then, with a minimum of argument, he tries 
to state in a few succint propositions the position reached by Kant. This is done with 
skill and clarity, and will strike the reader as adequate or inadequate according to 
whether he is used to taking his philosophy in this form or otherwise ; but in either 
case he will very often find it illuminating. 

Martin is not careless of establishing the actual historical links. After Plato and 
Aristotle, St. Thomas is regarded as having taken up the aristotelian metaphysics with 
‘a genuine and deep understanding’. Leibniz’s philosophy of monads takes up the 
Greek problem of unity and the scholastic problems of the being of substances and of 
relations. His ontological distinction between the realm of nature and the realm of 
grace is a solution to the conflict between the old theology and ethics and the new 
natural science. Kant’s philosophy is ‘ in its intention and its accomplishment a funda- 
mental argument (Auseinandersetzung) with Leibniz’, and thus, through Leibniz, 
with Newton and St. Thomas. The link with St. Thomas is through Leibniz and not 
through the ontologies of, for instance, Wolff and Baumgarten which Kant rejected 
as transcendent in the illegitimate sense. 

This conception of philosophy as great problems and this historical schema are 
assumed rather than justified in the book, and as the author has reserved his defence 
it would be improper for the reviewer who cannot accept either to criticise them at 
length. It is not easy, to mention a few striking points, to see how this simple scheme 
can do justice to the originality and diversity of Leibniz’s thought, or to the deep en- 
gagement in the philosophy and Weltanschauung of the Enlightenment which is evident 
in Kant’s pre-critical writings and in which so much of the Critique of Pure Reason is 
grounded ; and a notable absentee from this scheme and from the book is Hume. 
But it may well be part of the reduction of the epistemology of the Critique to its proper 
proportion with the other elements that the role of Hume has to be reduced to that of 
a mere trigger or alarm-clock, awakening Kant to say out loud the philosophy that 
had already formed itself in him during his pre-critical slumbers. 

Any reader who will temporarily or otherwise accept these assumptions will find 
many points of novelty and interest. Perhaps the most important-is Martin’s rehabilita- 
tion of the thing in itself. It is an odd reflection on the authenticity of some Kantian 
scholarship that Martin has to begin his section on this subject, quite justifiably, by 
saying that Kant himself talks about things in themselves and quoting a few character- 

istic passages. English Kantians may perhaps congratulate themselves on always 
having treated the thing in itself with greater respect than Kant’s compatriots. Martin 
brings out very clearly the problem that, contrary to the principle of the Transcendental 
Analytic that the categories are applicable only to objects of possible experience, Kant 
makes assertions about things in themselves under virtually all twelve categories. In 
characteristic fashion, Martin asserts Kant’s position thus : things in themselves have 
objective reality which can be grasped in four moments: they are independent of 
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man, affect us spontaneously, can be ordered, are works of God. It does not take away 
from the value of stating this problem that Martin’s solution is one of the weakest and 
least justified parts of the book. Kant’s ‘ objective reality ’ is said to be the ‘ realitas 
objectiva > of the old ontology, and thus the categories can be used analogically, in 
St. Thomas’s sense of analogy, of things in themselves. Martin admits that he draws 
this thesis from the ‘ problem’, not from Kant’s works, thus disarming criticism on 
this score ; though in other contexts he emphasises that a presentation of Kant, to be 
authentic, must present the philosophy actually expressed in the principal works. 

The earlier sections contain some admirably clear and illuminating expressions of 
Kant’s position on the axiomatic and constructive characters of geometry and of the 
relation between this and present-day mathematical theory, and some interesting 
though perhaps less relevant comparisons between Kant’s antinomies and the antinomies 
of recent mathematical logic. In general, Martin’s scholastic style of exposition and 
comparative terseness give his work a clarity and ready intelligibility which is rare 
in German philosophy. 

It is, no doubt, as Martin declares, a sign of the inexhaustible depth of Kantian 
thought that a student looking for the problems of scholastic ontology in Kant can 
find so much that is interesting. After all that has been said recently about the his- 
torian’s inability to escape from his own interpretation, it is perhaps merely naive to 
yearn for the transcendent ideal of a truly Kantian interpretation of Kant. 

P. G. Lucas 


Kierkegaard und der Verfiihrer. By WatterR Reum. (Munich: Hermann Rinn. 1949. 
Pp. 620. Price DM 16.00). 


That Kierkegaard’s literary output throughout betrays that attitude of heart which 
a later generation of existentialists have styled mauvaise foi is by no means a novel 
thesis. Some might prefer, of course, the epithet ‘ neurotic ’, a piece of jargon endowed 
with at least the respectability of middle age : but there are good reasons for applying 
it sparingly to men of letters—to Kierkegaard in particular. 

First, as most men of letters are neurotic, the pejorative utility of the term is con- 
siderably diminished if indiscriminate condemnation of the class as a whole is to be 
avoided. Secondly, diagnosis of the neurosis peculiar to a given author can bring his 
works into perspective only where these have been assimilated at least in part. If I 
might take as an instance one who in his own way followed Kierkegaard’s pseudonym 
Johannes Climacus up the intellectual ladder to a higher non-sophistication, to approach 
the Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus through psycho-uanalysis of its author before master- 
ing the logical symbolism and philosophical terminology involved, would be lazy and 
futile. Kierkegaard’s basic terminology is no less difficult, though it is true that the 
literary style of his medium makes it less dependent upon intellectual assimilation for 
its intended impact. Thirdly, the more outstanding the author, the greater his insight 
into himself. Accordingly, the fact that an author’s literary activity permits psycho- 
analytical interpretation will make possible what may be no more than an alternative 
language to that especially devised by the writer for the same purpose (cf. Kafka’s 
The Transformation). Of the two the clinical language will probably be the less delicate 
instrument. Kierkegaard was profoundly aware of his psychological abnormality, 
although compelled by an accident of time to make-do with the epithet ‘ melancholic ’. 

It is the merit of Kierkegaard und der Verfiihrer to eschew ready-made psycho- 
analytical terminology. Its author writes as a literary historian employing categories 
appropriate to the literary historian, in particular those the essential significance of 
which it was Kierkegaard’s special contribution as a thinker to distil. He accepts the 
familiar Kierkegaardian distinction between three stages of life or existence-spheres, 
viz., the aesthetic, the ethical, and the religious, as a working hypothesis, and the figure 
of the Verfiihrer or Seducer as the aesthetic type par excellence. He contends that 
Kierkegaard, despite his avowed concern with the problem how to become a Christian, 
is himsel an arch and self-seducer. 

The point is not merely that the moiety of published work was aesthetic in tone and 
substance. That much was made evident in the choice of pseudonyms and from Kierke- 
gaard’s own later declarations of his aims as an author. These were to remove maieuti- 
cally through indirect communication the obstacle to becoming a Christian presented 
by that same aesthetic taste for which the pseudonymous aesthetic works ostensibly 
catered. On the contrary, Herr Rehm claims that not only the attitude of the pseudo- 
hyms but that of Kierkegaard himself was verfiihrerisch. 

But again his point is not that the aesthetic works were written at a time when 
their true author lived in the aesthetic stage; from which in contrast his religious 
discourses represent a hard-won emancipation. Kierkegaard had been converted or 
reconciled to Christianity as early as 1838 whereas © «first aesthetic production Hither! 
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Or appeared in 1843, having taken only eleven months in writing. Furthermore, publi- 
cation of each pseudonymous aesthetic work was always simultaneous with that of 
religious discourses under Kierkegaard’s own name. It was the positive response to 
the claim of religion in his breaking (1840-1) with Regina Olsen which made of him on 
his own telling a poet. He describes (The Point of View, O.U.P., p. 84) his aesthetic 
productivity as a poetical evacuation within which his religious activity is manifested, 
Rehm maintains this aesthetic catharsis and the cognate religious development to be 
a sham. 

For proof he scrutinises the symptoms of aestheticism, drawing his material from 
a wide range of European literature, with particular attention to those German Roman. 
ticists who are known or are likely to have had a formative effect upon Kierkegaard, 
(Aestheticism and romanticism are virtually synonymous for the latter). For one as 
lamentably unfamiliar as the reviewer with such writers as Novalis, Hélderlin, Arnim, 
Brentano, Eichendorff, E. Th. A. Hoffmann, and others, the hitherto dimly apprehended 
fact that characteristically Kierkegaardian themes and idiosyncrasies were common to 
a literary movement, is effectively brought home. One appreciates the more clearly 
the reflexive and highly conscious form they take in Kierkegaard. The further infor- 
mation that even in this reflection upon romanticism he was anticipated in the Phen- 
omenology and Aesthetic, albeit in non-aesthetic form, by the much-execrated Hegel, 
has its piquancy too, but one must remember that the form for Kierkegaard was all- 
important. 

It is mainly in the reduction of romantic traits not obviously connected—the craving 
for adventure, the fascination for the fantastic, the predilection for the fragmentary, 
the love of mystification, the use of the pseudonym, of the incognito, irony, melancholia, 
dread and despair—to one fundamental impulse that Kierkegaard displays his origin- 
ality. All these symptoms noted by Herr Rehm arise from the struggle and the reluctance 
of the individual to sacrifice the vast residue of his manifold possibilities to bringing 
but one into existence. Romanticism is a flight from reality, the fear of commitment, 
the disinclination to give inwardness outward expression in action. It seeks refuge in 
irony, not in Socratic maieutic but in Byronic irony, the cultivation of ambivalence 
for its own sake. The aesthetic stage is in radical conflict with the ethical. 

To give aesthetic expression to this analysis of aestheticism Kierkegaard uses the 
figure of the Seducer. Through this mouthpiece he distinguishes two types—the im- 
mediate or non-reflective, and the reflective. The former, e.g., Mozart’s Don Juan, 
because of his non-reflective nature belongs to music, which registers moods more 
readily than thoughts. The measure of his accomplishment is extensive, consisting in 
the number of his conquests. The reflective type, on the contrary, is seen in conceptual 
purity where the extensive measure approaches vanishing point. His accomplishment 
is intensive, consisting in the manner of the seduction. He is the literary figure to be 
found in Goethe’s Faust, Tieck’s William Lovel or Jean Paul’s Roquairol, who in playing 
his part appropriately analyses his own motives. 

The climax of Kierkegaard’s thought, the point beyond which he must cast away 
the ladder of indirect communication, is attained where Johannes Climacus attacks 
and employs aestheticism in its most unequivocal and hence uncharacteristic form, 
viz., systematic thought. In the systematic interpretation of the universe we have 
the most determined effort to play down the importance of choice, to allow a significance 
to the whole which is independent of the part we play in it. For one who is not so 
absent-minded as to forget that he exists, reality must be unsystematic, essentially 
absurd. Bearing this in mind he singles out the Christian Faith, the belief in the mirac- 
ulous identity of the act of finding with the act of losing, of hope with resignation, 
the belief in the reconciliation of incompatibilities in God, as a point of view which 
does justice to all the negative formal properties of the absurd. 

It is here that Herr Rehm finds the opportunity of turning the tables on Kierkegaard 
by accusing him of practising the art of seduction at the religious level. For in the 
religious stage inwardness has been reinstated in the place of outwardness. The actions 
of the faithful are egregiously ambivalent (cf. his parable of Abraham and Isaac). In 
addition, the fact that Kierkegaard should have employed all the stock-in-trade of 
the romantic writers is in itself sufficient cause for suspicion. 

What is the case for the defence? Just that to present the prosecution with his 
brief, is an essential part of the maieutic ladder-drill. It is only in the moment that 
Johannes Climacus becomes silent about the religion of the absurd that he has finally 
kicked the top rung from under his feet. To mistake the apostle of religious absurdity, 
the man who talks about religion, for the man who exists religiously, for the evangelist, 
is to miss the irony. Nor can this irony be cited as the sort of aesthetic trait that bears 
witness to the charge, for it is a second-order cannibalistic sort of irony. Kierkegaard 
has directed irony against irony, reflection against reflection and systematic thought 
against systematic thought. That the method is indistinguishable from the object of 
attack is in the nature of indirect communication, 
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In conclusion, a warning. Readers with insular prejudices against length may find 
Herr Rehm’s evocative style burdensome. 
K. W. RANKIN 


0s Positivistas : Subs/dios para a HistJria da Filosofia em Portugal. By Atvaro Ri- 
BEIRO. (Lisbon: Livraria Popular de Francisco Franco. 1951. Pp. 206). 


The most interesting thing in this book is the claim that the Portuguese Republic 
(like that of the daughter-nation Brazil) was born under the sign of Auguste Comte. 
The republican party was founded in 1873 by several enthusiastic converts to positivism, 
chief of whom was Teofilo Braga, the prolific historian of Portuguese literature, who 
was later to head the provisional government on the fall of the Monarchy in 1910. 
Republicanism came in time to bridge the gulf between liberals and socialists and to 
win wide popular support, not because the agnostic scientism and pragmatist ethics of its 
positivist philosophy had as such any popular appeal, but because that philosophy held 
out the promise of a ‘ scientific ’ sociology guaranteed by the Law of the Three States. 

Apart from its opening political section the book is a sketch for a future history 
of the enormous vogue of positivism in Portugal from its beginnings in 1865 down to 
its decline with the establishment of the ‘ New State’. Most of this is very scrappy, 
being little more than a bibliographical catalogue. In the last two chapters on Sampaio 
Bruno and Leonardo Coimbra some attempt is made to give a coherent summary of 
their attacks on positivism; these are not particularly acute, being directed against 
the weakest part of the positivist armour, and this limited treatment of their writings 
cannot substantiate the claim that they are philosophers of note. 

The author’s own attack on positivism takes a nationalist form and gives rise to 
some curious affirmations. The reduction of philosophy to sociology produces a criterion 
of truth and a doctrine identical for all peoples, a uniformity in which national modes 
of thought are inconceivable. (The same, it is held, is true of Kantism). Whereas it 
should be the purpose of anybody who proposes to philosophize, by starting from the 
ethical and traditional bases of the thought of different peoples, to arrive at a ‘ theory 
of nationality ’. ‘ Philosophy written in the Portuguese language is of no interest unless 
it is the result of genuine Portuguese thought’ (author’s italics). The great harm done 
by positivism has been the belief that there is and can be no such thought ; the author, 
however, hopes that a new approach to the study of national history and traditions 
may produce in the future, in the realm of speculative philosophy, a new Prince Henry 
the Navigator. 

A. A. PARKER 


Les fondements logiques des mathématiques. By E. W. Bern. (Paris: Gauthier-Villars. 
Louvain : E. Nauwelaerts. 1950. Pp. 222). 


This work is the first volume of a new series of monographs on mathematical logic. 
After a discussion, in Book I, of Aristotle’s theories, the author proceeds, in Book II, 
to discuss the foundations of elementary analysis, dealing with the systems of whole, 
rational, real and complex numbers. In the next chapter he discusses Dedekind’s 
theory of the natural nwnbers, giving a justification of recursive argument and defin- 
ition. 

Book III begins with a brief historical survey of symbolic logic. The author then 
outlines a system of elementary logic and illustrates its application by the expression 
in symbols of an equivalence relation. The next chapter is devoted to proof-theory. 
After discussing the aims of Hilbert’s metamathematical research, the author emphas- 
ises the importance of the recursive method, and then gives a proof of non-contradiction 
for the Propositional Calculus. Next he gives what he believes to be the first published 
proof of Lindenbaum’s Theorem. He then gives a very brief outline of the proof of 
the weak completeness (‘ saturation’) of the Propositional Calculus, but he omits to 
mention that the formalisation is also strongly complete, i.e. if we adjoin to the axioms 
any formula which is not identically true, then every formula becomes provable in the 
formalisation. Then comes a discussion of Herbrand’s Theorem and its non-finitistic 
consequences. The author also discusses Herbrand’s Theorem of Deduction. He then 
returns to the finitistic standpoint and discusses the decision problem. 

_ Chapter III (Syntax), while respecting the formal standpoint, attempts a deductive 
justification of the non-finitistic arguments introduced in the preceding chapter. The 
author then outlines Tarski’s method for arithmetising the syntax of the Propositional 
Calculus. This leads to an exposition of Gédel’s Underivability Theorems and a dis- 
cussion of their influence, first on the investigation of the notion of effective calcul- 
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d 
ability, and secondly, on the finitistic conception. Here reference is made to Gentzen’s 
proof of non-contradiction for a part of arithmetic. 

Chapter IV (Semantics) illustrates a rigorous method of introducing fundamental 
notions of the methodology of deductive theory. The author points out, however, 
that the semantic method cannot remedy all the shortcomings of deductive theory, 

Book IV sets forth and discusses Frege’s attempt to formalise the whole of pure 
mathematics. The author then mentions the decisive effect of the Russell Paradox, 
Chapter II is devoted to set-theory. After a discussion of cardinal and ordinal numbers, 
the author deals with methods of construction, the continuum hypothesis, finite sets, 
and the axiom systems of Zermelo and Fraenkel. He then discusses the connection 
between logic and set-theory. 

In Chapter III the author turns to intuitionsim. He summarises Brouwer’s criticism 
of (1) the axiomatisation of mathematics, (2) set-theory, (3) logistic, (4) Hilbert’s in. 
vestigations into the foundations of mathematics. There follows a discussion of existence 
and non-contradiction, of the excluded middle, and of Heyting’s formalisation of in- 
tuitionist mathematics. 

Book V is concerned with the paradoxes. After enumerating them in chronological 
order, the author deals with the methods used to eliminate them and shows that this 
can be done without adopting the intuitionist standpoint. He discusses the theory of 
types, which compelled Whitehead and Russell to introduce the axiom of reducibility 
and the axiom of infinity. He then discusses the attempts to overcome the drawbacks 
caused by the introduction of these two axioms, especially the work of Ramsey, Beh- 
mann and Bochvar. After pointing out that it is possible to dispense with the axiom 
of reducibility, he discusses the attempts of Quine and Hao Wang to construct a system 
of logic intended to supersede that of Principia Mathematica. He goes on to discuss 
other systems which aim at remedying the defects of the latter system. 

The author concludes with some philosophical observations. There is a useful 
collection of exercises. 

The book is a valuable contribution to the subject. The standard of philosophical 
exposition is very high, but the reviewer feels that the student reading this work as 
an introductory text-book might find some portions of the more technical exposition 
rather difficult. It is somewhat unfortunate that the symbol V should be used to denote 
a variable formula as well as the alternation function. It also seems necessary to make 
one major correction. In Rule (E4) on page 41 the author neglects to state that the 
substitution is permitted only when the formula to be substituted contains no individual 
variable which appears as a bound variable in the original formula. He also omits the 
rule for replacing free variables, the rule which states that under certain circumstances 
a predicate variable with n argument-places may be replaced by a formula which 
contains at least n free individual variables, and the rule for rewriting bound variables, 

Any student who reads the book as an introduction to symbolic logic will find it 
hard to follow owing to the large number of misprints. 

ALAN ROSE 


The Logic of Nonsense. By SirEN Hatipt&n. (Uppsala: Recueil de Travaux publié 
par l’Université d’Uppsala. A.-B. Lundequistska Bokhandeln. 1949. Pp. 132. 
Price Kr. 7). 


This book is about the concept of meaningfulness in Logic. Meaningfulness is 
introduced as ‘ the property of being true or false’. The range of values (‘ v-range’) 
of this property can be taken to include meaningless ‘propositions,’ since it may meaning- 
fully be asked of these whether they are meaningful or not. Briefly, it is conceded that 
(p): + p.=-pv o p, but not that (Ap). + p. =. (Ap). pv ow p.(‘+’ signifies ‘is 
meaningful.’) The v-ranges of (Ap). + p and of (Ap). py ao #, in fact, are said to 
be neither identical nor wholly different. But according to Mr. Halldén this circumstance 
is in conflict with the ‘ principle of homogeneity ’ (a version of propositions 9.14 and 
10.121 of P.M. vol. I), which asserts that if some entity is a member of the v-ranges 
of both f and g, then these v-ranges coincide. If the principle of homogeneity is to be 
retained, the scope of ‘ + ’ must be restricted; and indeed much of Mr. Halldén’s 
logic is claimed to be compatible with such restriction. 

But the principle of homogeneity provides an important part of his subject-matter, 
for it is connected with the problem of the ‘ Behman formulae’. Certain theorems of 
the functional calculus have been criticised (notably by Behman) in terms of the v- 
ranges of the properties mentioned in them. One of the theorems is the familiar Modus 
Barbara, ‘(z). Fx Gea. (x). GeDHx : D.(x). Fe DH.’ If we suppose that the v-range 
of G is narrower than that of F and that of H, then while the antecedent does not speak 
about anything of which G cannot be meaningfully asserted, the consequent does. 
Now this supposition depends upon setting aside the principle of homogeneity. Adoption 
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of the wider sense of ‘ meaningfulness’, therefore, with its implied rejection of the 
principle, tends to support Behman’s criticism. Some independent reasons for thinking 
the principle to be false are given by Mr. Halldén in Chapter 6. 

Unfortunately Mr. Halldén refuses to take semantic distinctions into account. 
Accordingly, his use of the expression ‘ Ap’ becomes open to question. Thus, in the 
conventional definition ‘ (Ap). + p.=—.(Ap). p is true or false’, ‘ p’ is replaceab'e, not 
by a sentence, but by the name of a sentence. In the light of this, however, Mr. 
Halldén’s statement that ‘the v-ranges of (Ap). + pand (Ap). py “~ p cannot be 
wholly different ’ becomes of dubious significance. 


Although this part of his work seems to me to be unsatisfactory, there are some in- 
teresting suggestions and methods of treatment in the rest of the book. The principal 
topics are :— 

1. The statement and solution of the logical and epistemological paradoxes. The 
paradoxes of Russell, Burali-Forti, Grelling, Berry and Richard, as well as various 
versions of The Liar, are classified and analysed. The general plan is first to examine 
them in the light of Behman’s criticism that they depend partly upon incorrect con- 
ventional definitions, partly upon the use of a (doubtful) Behman formula at some 
stage ; and secondly, to give an orthodox type-solution of them. 

2. The problem of an exact statement of the Principle of Verifiability. Mr. Halldén 
complains that statements of this principle hitherto have been, if plausible, vague, 
and if precise, arbitrary. He therefore supplies two theories designed to make precise 
at least part of the content of the principle. These are ‘ theories of reducibility ’ which 
describe the content of ‘ decision-ranges ’ for specified classes of sentences. 

3. The problem of the connection between the meaningfulness of ‘p’ and that 
of complex propositions involving ‘p’. Two axiom-systems are set down. They enable 
Mr. Halldén to state and prove theorems dealing with the relations between meaning- 
fulness and truth-functions, quantification and modal concepts. The first and stronger 
is a three-valued calculus distinguished from the second by its admission of the formula 
‘++’ as a theorem. 

Mr. Halldén uses a formidable battery of logical concepts, intensional as well as 
extensional. Not content with material implication, he writes also in terms of entail- 
ment, of b’s being part of the logical content of a, and of strict implication. He himself 
is inclined to suggest that his intensional language is a convenience rather than a neces- 
sity. But though there are rules of translation in various guises throughout the book, 
the general semantic difficulties would have to be cleared up before a systematic attempt 
to test this suggestion could be made. 


G. P. HENDERSON 


The Forms of Value. The Extension of a Hedonistic Axiology. By A. L. H1ixirarp. 
(New York : Columbia University Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. 1950. 
Pp. xvi + 343. English price 25s). 


This book is a study of value judgments and value concepts. The author might be 
aptly characterised as a modern Bentham. His standpoint is hedonistic, naturalistic, 
and positivist, but not behaviourist. He regards non-naturalistic and, a fortiori, theo- 
logical accounts of ethical statements as haunting illusions from a distant and regrettable 
past. He is out to establish ‘a scientific, observably verifiable theory of conduct’ 
(p. 171). This is an interesting programme. The interest is somewhat lessened by the 
fact that the author is quite unaware of the strong points of theories with which he 
disagrees or the weak points of his own. 

Unfortunately, too, the book is written throughout in a style repellent on account 
of its use of jargon and lack of clarity. The first chapter is written in the style of Spin- 
oza’s Ethics, ordine geometrico demonstrata, with an apparatus of Postulates, Definitions, 
and Comments. The book also uses a good many symbolic formulae, which serve no 
further purpose than that of translating a perfectly intelligible statement into—a for- 
mula. It is impossible, therefore, to recommend the reading of this book as an 
enjoyment. 

Nevertheless, the book has some virtues. It explores in Bentham-like detail the 
consequences of assuming that Egoistic Psychological Hedonism is true : and a number 
of important distinctions emerge which are of interest though they are not, I think, 
in principle tied to this hypothesis. The author speaks at times as though he were 
simply working out the consequences of the hypothesis without asking whether it be 
true or false, but in fact he holds it to be true and in Chapter I devotes a good deal of 
space to demonstrating it. This chapter seems to me the weakest part of the book. I 
will not attempt to deal in detail with the author’s arguments. Some I have failed 
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to follow owing to the obscurity of the language. Others are too long to reproduce, 
But the basic argument is as follows and it is totally unconvincing to me. When, instead 
of choosing meat in preference to a stone as I would normally do, I choose the stone 
to ward off a savage dog, ‘I then apprehend, upon reflexion, that in this case it wag 
the stone which was associated with greater pleasantness’ (p. 16). I have no such 
apprehension. However, as the author on the whole is not concerned to prove Psycho. 
logical Hedonism, I pass on to other matters. 

In discussing his main topic, the modes of value, the author states that ‘ the generic 
term value may be qualified by nine adjectives, divided into four sets, each set bei 
exhaustive of all possible cases’ (p. 48). The nine adjectives are as follows, ranged 
in four sets : 


1 2 3 4 
actual direct positive terminal 
indifferent 
potential indirect negative instrumental 


The author develops the significance of these adjectives at great length in a series of 
detailed examples. Perhaps the following will give a rough idea of his meaning :—The 
table I am building has terminal value by contrast with the instrumental value of the 
tools by which I build it. When I contemplate it with pleasure it has at that moment 
actual value in contrast with its potential value when not being contemplated. It has 
direct value when I am pleased by seeing it, indirect value when I am pleased by thinking 
of it, hearing of it, or being pleased by a picture of it. It has positive value compared 
with the negative value of a table I dislike and the indifferent value of one I neither 
like nor dislike. 

Any value must be qualified by one adjective from each of the four sets. There 
will therefore be twenty-four modes of value, since there are twenty-four possible 
ways of forming a group constituted of a member from each of the four sets. Each of 
the twenty-four modes is analysed at length. 

The author holds that the statement ‘Z has value’ is meaningless. The proper 
meaningful way of speaking is ‘ the contexture XZ (where X is an organism) has value’, 
The value, that is, cannot be said to reside in anything, it pervades a system of related 
things (pp. 47-8). This enables him to maintain that judgments of value are judgments 
of fact. He accepts without hesitation the thoroughgoing relativity of value implied. 
He even attacks with passion the elevation of human values to a special status as ‘ egreg- 
ious imperception ’. To say grace over a chicken whose neck has been wrung is ‘ cosmic 
impudicity ’ (p. 155). Things called just and righteous are so only for man. (He does 
not say whether there are justice and righteousness of some other kind for the cheese- 
mite and the aphid. But presumably there are so far as they are sentient). This relativity 
is all a little naive, particularly as the author goes out of his way to scold and moralise 
at us for not being relative enough. But is he relative enough ? Why one code for all 
human beings ? Why not ‘every man his own moral law’? The author regards this 
as excluded by the fortunate fact that most men experience value in respect of the same 
classes of objects and actions (p. 166). Where this is not so, the legislator must arrange 
sanctions to make it so. The shadow of Bentham lies heavily over these pages. And 
yet it may be argued that, if value is relative, by punishing a man we no more make 
our values his values than by wringing the chicken’s neck we give the chicken human 
values. So the logical outcome is that there are no human values but only your values 
and my values. There is much here, I fear, that has not been thought out. 

Ends—and it is clear that the author must consistently maintain this view—are 
beyond good and evil. That is, since pleasure is the only end, pleasure is not good or 
bad. To tell a man that he ought not to choose bad pleasures is to admonish him (the 
author holds that ought is admonitory in function) not to choose means which lead to 
immediate pleasantness at the cost of producing in the future a preponderance of un- 
pleasantness. 

Ex hoc disce omnia. It is obvious that the author will be outraged by talk of the 
dignity and worth of man, that he will refer to the earth as ‘ this little ball of clay’ 
(p. 273), that he will speak of ‘the analgesic pabulum of dogmatic religion ’ (p. 322) 
which the wise legislator will allow to the unregenerate mob, while at the same time 
excluding its michievous interference in political, social, and scientific affairs. Presum- 
ably the wise legislator will have power to do all this and, being human, will be interested 
in pleasure for himself—indeed, he cannot, on Dr. Hilliard’s view, be interested in 
anything else. 

Have we not read this before without the jargon, without the details, without the 
symbols, in what Thrasymachus was made to say in Book I of Plato’s Republic? Still, 
it is something to have worked out the detail. And much of the detail seems to me 
to be interesting. The author’s mistake is to have thought that he was transforming 
ethics and aesthetics into matters of fact when he was in fact deserting them for matters 
of fact and trying to entice us after him. If we do not choose to follow, we shall no 
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doubt be pursued by the admonitory ought, but we can at least console ourselves that 
the author is not in a position to apply sanctions ! 
Winston H. F. Barnes 


Contemporary Ethical Theories. By Tuomas Eneuisn Hitt. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1950. Pp. xii + 368. English price 30s). 


In this book Mr. Hill, who is Professor of Philosophy in MacAlester College, aims 
‘to sketch a sufficiently broad and accurate picture of the ethical thought of the period 
to enable the reader to make for himself reliable inferences as to what is worthy of 
further study and what is not’. The book falls into three parts. A brief introduction 
stating its author’s intentions is followed by 340 pages in which the writings of around 
one hundred philosophers are summarised in groups; each group in turn is subjected 
to Professor Hill’s criticism of its general standpoint (pp. 7-347). Finally the author 
contributes some concluding remarks (pp. 348-359) on ‘ Foundations of an Ethical 
Theory as Suggested by Reflection upon Contemporary Ethical Theories’ and ‘ The 
Task that lies before the Moral Philosophy of Our Day ’. 

The recurrent theme is the question which Professor Hill sees as fundamental, that 
of the meaning of ethical predicates. This will cause no surprise, even if some would 
wish to dispute it. What will cause surprise is the claim that this is not a question of 
‘the arbitrary manner in which someone proposes to use these words, or even the con- 
ventional manner in which they are used in a given language ’ but rather ‘ those character- 
istics or relations, if any, which moral experience in general intends to attribute to objects, 
actions, or characters when it says that they are good or right or ought to be done or 
the opposite of any of these ’ (p. 4, my italics). 

After pursuing the various answers to this and related questions through the major 
part of the book the author, in his concluding remarks, urges that moral philosophers 
should ‘ through conferences and other media of exchange of ideas, work out a termin- 
ology which consistently and accurately represents most of the meanings involved in 
moral experience, and, while more precise than the language of common sense, is in 
the main in accord with it’ (p. 355). This terminology would be binding upon no-one 
and would be constantly subject to revision. But would this help, even if it were prac- 
ticable ? Has not sufficient harm already been done by the supposition that words 
like ‘ good ’ and ‘ right ’ have some one meaning ? 

Professor Hill also urges that philosophers should widen their horizons and gather 
empirical data about the greatly differing moral codes observed in different parts of 
the world. By these means he believes that the ‘ quest of the good of life ’ will be assisted. 
While no doubt greater awareness of the rules by which other people order their lives 
might well modify the philosophical views of (e.g.) a Prichardian intuitionist, it looks 
suspiciously as if Professor Hill is confusing the two questions, ‘ What things are good ?’ 
and ‘ What is the meaning of ‘ good’ ?’ 

A work aimed at so many different kinds of reader as Professor Hill wishes to please 
is in danger of pleasing none. (He hopes for three classes of reader : advanced students, 
educated laymen, and professional philosophers who require a list of sources for refer- 
ence purposes). The undiscriminating student who looks for his essay to be judged 
by the pound weight will rejoice in this mine of fact; the more intelligent man who 
wishes to obtain a quick look at a selected portion of contemporary discussion before 
settling down to serious reading may also find it of service. The unphilosophical will, 
one suspects, gain little except mental indigestion; this is essentially a ‘ dipping’ 
book and cannot be swallowed whole. The professional philosopher is likely to be dis- 
appointed : he will know all the important authors and works referred to, and the 
remainder are probably better not known at all. 

D. H. Wricxut 


Systematic Theology. Volume I. By Paut Trxuicu. (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. 1951. Pp. xii + 300. Price $5.00). 


This is the first volume of a considerable theological work by a distinguished German 
theologian, who for many years now has been Professor of Philosophical Theology at 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. The work is to be completed in two volumes, 
and as the Christological section, which Professor Tillich judges to form the pivot of 
his system, is postponed to the second volume, any evaluation of the work as a whole 
must necessarily be tentative. 

Although Professor Tillich writes primarily as a theologian, his work is of considerable 
importance to the philosopher. For one thing it is packed full of provocative as well 
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as informed comments on the history of philosophy. The author commands real learni 
in this field, and shows surprising freshness in his judgments on the mediaeval as wel] 
as on the modern period. For another it is impossible to read this book without bei 
compelled to think seriovsly again about such questions as the relation of metaphysics 
to theology and religion 

The volume to hand »; .':vided into three parts. There is a lengthy introduction, 
then a study of reason and revelation, and lastly a treatise on being and God. 

In the introduction Professor Tillich expounds his view of the relations of theology 
and philosophy as well as of their individual natures. He writes all the time with his 
eye half turned towards the issues raised by the ‘ kerygmatic’ theology of Barth with 
its uncompromising rejection not only of the methods of e.g. Ritschl and Hegel, but 
also of all real apologetic whatsoever. He tries to steer a middle course between the 
severe Biblicism of Barth and his followers, and the readiness of older theologians to 
abandon any claim of a distinctive task and field for theology as such. The theologian 
belongs inevitably to his age and culture; Tillich has been too much influenced by 
Karl Marx ever easily to forget this. Yet he is also a man of faith, standing inescapably 
within the circle of faith, engaged with what he can only claim as matters of ‘ ultimate 
concern ’ (p. 12). 

What of the philosopher ? As Tillich sees him, he is the man in whose work the ques. 
tions of the age which are to provide the ‘ correlates’ for the answers provided by 
revelation become articulate. If at the same time he is a theologian, he will experience 
in himself the tension between question and answer ; for neither question nor answer 
quite fits the other. To speak metaphorically, they meet, withdraw, meet again and 
so on. This certainly takes for granted a special view of the philosopher’s task which 
by no means all will share. 

Tillich is able to establish his correlations by seeing philosophical criticism and 
reflection moving to a point where questions become ‘ existential’. Thus on p. 18 he 
says: * The point of contact between scientific research and theology lies in the philo- 
sophical element of both the sciences and theology ’. But for the questions raised by 
scientific research to become proper ‘ correlates ’ for revelation, they must presumably 
assume not only the character of philosophical questions, but rather that of distinctively 
‘ existential ’ questions. Thus they must take the shape e.g. of an anguished concern 
with the place of technical reason in the scheme of things (cf. p. 100). Granted that 
men do experience such concerns, they also certainly ask other philosophical questions 
concerning the findings of exact science as well. 

Tillich argues sometimes as if there were perennial questions, recurring in different 
forms across the centuries to which revelation speaks. In an important passage on 
page 62, where he refers to Augustine, he speaks of the existential method as being as 
old as man’s thinking about himself. ‘ And then he has ‘become aware of the fact that 
he himself is the door to the deeper levels of reality, that in his own existence he has the 
only possible approach to existence itself’. Yet shortly before (p. 49) he has spoken of 
the besetting modern concern with ‘a reality in which the self-estrangement of our 
existence is overcome, a reality of reconciliation and reunion, of creativity, meaning, 
and hope’. A reader may perhaps query how far in presenting his scheme of ‘ cor- 
relates ’ he has been unduly influenced by contemporary modes of thought. 

Tillich can no doubt defend himself against this charge, but only by a rather fuller 
indication of the ways in which philosophy issues in existential concern. His account 
of the place where the terms of his two lines of ‘ correlates ’ meet is not altogether clear, 
and labours perhaps under his failure to work out his suggestive but almost casually 
made remarks concerning the quasi-religious character of metaphysical attitudes. 
There is a lot of hard thinking to be done at this point : and at times it looks as if the 
word ‘ existential’ may be used simply to blur distinctions which must be drawn. It 
is hard to avoid accusing Tillich of allowing his sense of the theologian’s necessary 
concern with an object ‘ found only in surrender and participation ’ to colour too much 
his presentation of the interior dialectic of the philosopher. The relation between 
the philosopher’s task, the ordinary recurrent human perplexities and the mysteries 
of religion is too subtle to be captured even in Tillich’s very flexible scheme. 

The same weakness shows itself in another way in the really profound discussion 
with which the volume ends, on the traditional theistic ontology. Here in his way 
Tillich, for all his real quarrel with Aquinas, is as ontological as any Thomist, and as 
we shall see, his work here possesses lasting value as an exposition of the dialectic of 
theism. But he nowhere explicitly faces the question, which Gilson has recently attacked 
so vigorously, of the relation of existential to ontological thinking. He is obviously 
conscious of the problem: (cf. his very interesting remarks on courage and despair 
in relation to being and not-being). But the transition to ontology in Part II, 2, is made 
too abruptly and the argument at that point is too loose for the connections clearly 
to emerge. 

Again in Part I, when he is dealing with reason and operating with a distinction 
between ontological and technical reason, his account of the former is too brief to be 
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illuminating. He clearly distinguishes it from technical reason, the rationality expressed 
by men in their effective manipulation of their environment. But his positive account 
of it is blurred. He does not succeed, moreover, in making clear what he means by 
the ‘ depth of reason’ : even by his references to the coincidentia oppositorum of Nicholas 
of Cusa, and to the ‘ critical ignorance ’ of Kant, and the repeated sidelong glances at 
Hegel. (The footnote on Kant’s doctrine of the categories as a doctrine of human 
finitude on p. 72 is very suggestive). Admittedly he helps his readers to understand 
his views here in the later section on revelation. For instance his discussion of ‘ mystery ’ 
and of ‘ ecstasy ’ (pp. 108-14) is deeply relevant. Indeed in the whole part of the work 
where he is concerned to indicate the way in which what he calls the ‘ abyss and ground 
of being ’ enters human consciousness, he throws some real light on the content of this 
depth. But he does not successfully indicate the relationship between what he earlier 
ealls ontological reason and these experiences ; and his account of the former remains 
at once too packed and too schematic to be clear. 

None the less his discussion of reason will repay study : for it is continually lit up 
by brilliant judgments which throw into view at once the continuity and the breach 
between idealist and existentialist modes of philosophical thought (cf. the remarks on 
union and detachment on p. 154). Had he troubled to elaborate his argument with some- 
thing of the concreteness and clarity of other workers in this field, such as M. Jean 
Wahl, this section of the book might have been very valuable indeed. The reader is 
left with the sense of something very exciting and important somehow left just unsaid. 

The issues raised in the part of the work dealing with revelation are more perhaps 
of concern to theologians than to philosophers. His discussion of the various media of 
revelation is informed and pertinent. His emphasis on the transparency of these media 
to the mystery of being disclosed through them is effective (cf. p. 143 on the election 
of Israel), and leads to some highly provocative remarks concerning the way in which 
the deity of Christ is to be understood. It is sometimes said that one of the deepest 
divisions in Christian spirituality lies between those whose spirituality is Christocentric 
and those whose spirituality is theocentric. Tillich emphatically follows the latter 
way; and the reader is left eager for his second volume in which the corresponding 
Christology is to be more fully worked out. 

In Part II, section 1 (being and the question of God) Tillich plunges deeply into 
ontology. His beginnings are clumsy ; but he gathers confidence as he proceeds, and 
to read him here (except perhaps on infinity where he is bemused by Kant) is to learn 
something of the rhythm of metaphysical meditation and to master the concepts in 
which it is articulated by studying their use. This will not by itself commend such 
meditation as valid, but only indicate its point and direction and reveal with extra- 
ordinary clarity something of the relation between the metaphysician and the poet ; 
something too of that fundamental reflection of human beings upon their condition 
which perhaps underlies ontology, and which existential thought tries to capture in 
a less formal mode of expression. For as Tillich says on p. 204 concerning essences and 
existence, although they are philosophical terms, the experience and vision behind 
them precedes philosophy. 

This section concludes with some interesting remarks on the traditional arguments 
for the existence of God. 

In the second section of Part II Tillich passes from ontology to the idea of God. 
It is difficult to praise this section too highly. It is learned as Lovejoy’s Great Chain of 
Being is learned ; and at the same time it is fundamentally constructive. The student 
of metaphysics as a human activity, who wishes to penetrate the style which differen- 
tiates the theist from the absolutist or the monadist, will find his needs most admirably 
met here. Tillich really tries to work out the metaphysical idea of God, and for his 
courage, he deserves full praise. His readers will most eagerly await his second volume. 

D. M. MacKinnon 


The Problem of Christ in the Twentieth Century : Maurice Lectures, 1949. By W. R. 
MatrHews. (London: Oxford University Press. 1951. Pp. x + 88. Price 7s 6d). 


These four lectures by the Dean of St. Paul’s have as a sub-title ‘An Essay on the In- 
carnation’. They perform in fact a valuable double service—that of directing contem- 
porary secular thought to the unescapable significance of the central problem of Christian 
theology, and that of commending to theologians the findings of modern thinkers as 
being relevant and important for the illumination of that central problem. Dr. Mat- 
thews’s essay is certainly not the less valuable because of the tone and temper in which 
it is written, modest and unpretentious, an encouragement to others to share with him 
their interpretations as he himself so frankly does with his readers. 

It is the last half of this little book which contains the author’s positive, if tentative, 
suggestions. In the first of the lectures he gives his reasons for adopting a moderate 
modernism with regard to ‘the historical Jesus’; in the second, the grounds of his 
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dissatisfaction with traditional Christologies. Upon the basis of these he turns in the 
third lecture to consider the bearing of recent psychology upon his problem. Supposi 
that a divine Incarnation were metaphysically conceivable, and could in principle be 
defended (the theme of his last chapter), does contemporary knowledge and speculation 
enable us to restate intelligibly the relationship of the incarnate ‘ Christ ’ to the world 
of human persons ? In particular can they give us help in interpreting for our own da 
such doctrines as that of Original Sin and Redemption through a Being who ‘ bore 
the sins of many’? Interesting suggestions towards answers to these questions are 
found in the psychological concept of Libido, as developed under Freudian influences 
and in Jung’s ‘Collective Unconscious ,’ as well as in the phenomena of telepathy 
and extra-sensory perception. Where the author’s own statement of his point of view 
is so tentative and non-commital, comment would be disarmed even if there were 

for it in a short review. It is perhaps enough to express a misgiving lest this eclectic 
invocation of theories and speculations which are certainly not necessarily mut 
consistent or corroborative will not prove to be rather less rewarding than Dr. Mat. 
thews’s readers may hope. But it is certainly admirable that the challenge to re-state. 
ment should be made and remade. 

The last chapter deals, admittedly with tantalising brevity, with the metaphysical 
problem underlying the credal affirmation ‘of one substance with the Father’. Dr, 
Matthews rightly notes that the concept of substance has fallen upon evil days, and he 
appears ready to run, for what it is worth, the much-advertised contemporary ‘ pattern’ 
as a substitute ; and he has some interesting suggestions as to its theological value 
and pertinence. As I understand him, the ‘ will of God ’ manifests itself in the temporal 
order as ‘a moving pattern of events’, and the identity of ‘ Substance’ in the First 
and Second Persons of the Trinity becomes the identity with this cosmic pattern of 
that ‘moving pattern of events’ which constituted the corporal life of Jesus upon 
earth. This is a fruitful line of thought and one which we hope the author will amplify 
and develop. I do not myself believe that ‘ pattern ’, when the idea is thought home, 
can do all the work hoped for from it, nor that we shall finally be able to dispense with 
‘ substance ’, any more than with ‘ mind’ or ‘ self’. And indeed Dr. Matthews seems 
very well aware of this. But that does not in any way lessen the value of his essay, 
the temper of which he has himself admirably characterised as one of ‘ reverent 
temerity ’. 

J. W. Harvey 


A Tenth Century Document of Arabic Literary Theory and Criticism. The Sections on 
Poetry of al-Baqillani’s I‘jaz al-Qur’an. Translated and annotated by F. E. vor 
GRUNEBAUM. (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. 1950. Pp. xxii + 128, 
Price $5.00). . 


Among the various ‘ peoples of the book ’ belief in the uniqueness of the holy book 
extends at times to the form and language in which it is expressed. Among the Muslims, 
while it has been all but universally accepted that the book is and must remain an 
Arabic Qur’an and cannot properly be translated, the idea of the incomparability of 
the Qur’anic style and diction did not become an axiom until the tenth century of the 
common era. The idea was one of special significance in the case of a book held to come 
unmediated from heaven, yet the high repute of the pre-Islamic poetry, the prose 
character of the Qur’an, the imitations of it by various writers, its occasional obscurities, 
and not least the lack of any objective standard for literary criticism in Arabic, pre- 
sented difficulties and raised questions. Thus the beginnings of literary theory among 
the Arabs were prompted by theological interest. A prominent writer in this 
phase of Arabic stylistic enquiry was Abu Bakr Muhammad al-Bagillani of Bagh 
and in the work under review his share in the discussion is presented by Professor von 
Grunebaum in a form at once intelligible to the non-Arabist and adequate to the needs 
of the specialist. After a succinct introduction he gives a translation of al-Bagillani’s 
treatment of the rhetorical figures found in the Qur’an and the earlier poets and of 
his line-by-line commentary on the pre-Islamic Muallaqa of Imru’ulqais and on & 
famous poem by al-Buhturi (9th century). The translation, which introduces a new 
Arabic genre to the English reader, is intelligible, copiously annotated, and provided 
with transliterations of technical terms. The parallels to classical rhetorical termin- 
ology are noted but not examined in detail. The Arabic approach is seen to be unsyste- 
matic, impressionistic and at times captious, alternating between literalism and the 
conventions of the poetic tradition. But while ‘ the word of man and the word of the 
lord of the worlds’ are throughout distinguished as ‘ that to which man may aspire 
and that which he must renounce in despair ’, there is sufficient evidence of a genuine 
aesthetic appreciation to make the work a valuable document in the history of literary 
theory. 

A. M. HonEyMAN 
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